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WHETHER AN OFFICER IS POSTED TO MEE, somewhere 
near the Equator, or MMB where it’s often 15° below, 
*Viyella’ Service Shirts are his best choice. Their 
smooth healthy texture makes them comfortable in 
any extremes of climate, and their smartness on parade 
is as noticeable as ever, even after a long life of 
hard wear and washing. In Navy, Army and 
Air Force regulation styles and colours from 18/2, 
collars 2/6. ‘Viyella’ Service ties 3/-. | "“““Remmmme 
Stocked by high-class hosiers and eee = 





)TTINGHAM 





outfitters everywhere. arc 
OVERSEAS AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


AeD 











take a bath by all means. 





It's fine to feel fresh; it's good to wash away the traces of 
toil and sweat; marvellous to be protected against germs. 


Yes, a bath is as good as a sea breeze any day... 


but do take tt withe 


WR f G be TS Coal Tar Soap 


1 tablet — 1 coupon. 74d. per tablet (purchase tax included) 























Wherever National Cash Registers 

and Accounting Machines are in 

use the Nation’s interests are being 

1B served. This equipment saves time 
bys: and labour. 

In time of peace National equip- 
ment proved an efficient aid to 
trade and industry. Total war de- 
mands even more from man and 
machine. 

Therefore, the National Cash 
Register Company offers the ser- 
vices of their technical advisers to- 
firms employed in essential work 
% for consultation on how further 
% saving of labour and time may be 
made with their existing National 


OV alonal equipment. 
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The National Cash Register Company Ltd. 
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the essential goodness of fine English wheat ; I am 
the embodiment of its health-promoting, strength- 








sustaining value. SS = ; a ei 6g 
I am the perfection of wholesomeness and manu- 

facturing excellence ; I am light, crisp, appetising, GIVE YOUR CAR A SQUARE DEAL 
very easy on digestion. Sometimes the very dependability of an Austin leads its 


owner to treat it thoughtlessly. The Austin runs well, seems 
to call for no attention — and consequently gets none. Pro- 
by butter, cheese, preserves or pastes; I am an bably it will keep going good-naturedly, taking you about 
eveiiabite Ciel ceniie. Tam your war work without so much as a squeak or grumble — for 

z Austins are made that way. . But how much wiser to make 
certain. Follow your handbook carefully on maintenance. 


Your Austin demands very little attention. Given a little, it 

A V : will serve you, and the war effort, for a very long time indeed. 
: 9 

I ...Aren't you GLAD you 


You can obtain me only through retail Shops and Stores 


Made by McVITIE & PRICE LTD.. invested in an AUSTIN 


EDINBURGH - LONDON - MANCHESTER "Read the Austin Magazine —4d monthly from your newsagent 
. ‘ - . 8. 


I am delicious alone ; still more so accompanied 
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You know where 
you are with an 





Regd. Trade Mark 








Sulis is a British Natural Mineral 
Water comparable both in 
mineral content and palate appeal 
to the German and French waters 
which are now practically un- 
obtainable. This water is taken 
direct from the Springs at Bath, 
Britain’s premier Spa, and sold 
in still or aerated form. 





AGA model C, suit- 
able for average households. 
There are larger domestic 


The BRITISH 






‘ ter ‘ SPEEDISERV tea trolleys are serving thoutatids 
CHineral (Wa in BRITAINS WAR FACTORIES, WMusrated is | | models, and models for Schools 
+ Pattern O unit, which has a service’ capacity | and Restaurants If there is 
from Wine Merchants, Grocers, Chemists, MoH ae * 
i i Z 300 filling. Write for iHustrated : ° ° 
oe a a roche ok kes pod " | delay in the delivery of your 





AGA Cooker, it is because -so 
many are now needed for 
Canteens in factories, hospitals 
and communal feeding centres. 


Aga Heat Limited 
(Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd.) 
Coalbrookdale, Shropshire 








“LONDON, N.W.I. 






U 1 : ALL TYPES OF COOKING 


| — —— SESE 


Fs 


TRAE 
MODEL AEROPLANES 


L.B.LTD. London 

















To-day’s Pimmerick | 








A -minesweeping R. N. V. R. 
Brought his paravane 
home in his car 
He thought this invention 
Might aid his intention 
To fish for some 
Pimms at the bar 


PIMM’S NO.I CUP 


The long drink with a 
click in it 
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VAMOUR 


Cf, 
THE: A702 VERMOUTH 


o> 





| because ““Vamour” is a qual- 
ity Vermouth. Genuine choice 
wines and health giving herbs 








Corn in 


The same voice sounded in the dark days of 1917. 
It still hums and throbs in 1942. The standard 
Fordson Tractor is still at work toiling and tilling for 
a great harvest. 

But the efficiency of this great Ford product is seen 
in more than its work. It is evident in its methods of 
manufacture. Through this efficiency the price of the 
standard Fordson Tractor is only 10% above its pre- 
war price — though costs of materials and labour have 


are blended into 
a teal Vermouth, 
which provide; 
the ideal aperitif 
or with added 
ingredients, a de- 
lightful cocktail. 
Unfortunately 
supplies are re- 
stricted — if you 
are fortunate 
enough to get a 
bottle, treat it 
with care. 











WoOoD’s 
WINE BISCUITS 


are only obtainable in small | | 
quantities. Send direct to | | 
21 High Street, Perth. | 
| 
| 


Price 3/7, including postage. 














AERTEX 


UNDERWEAR 
























British 
Made 


Under present 
cen ge a it - | 
possi ec meet | 
mands users | 
of Barling Pipes should, | 
therefore, take great care | 
of their present ones. | 
Index When obtainable prices are: 
of Sizes Standard & S.S. S-M. L. E.L. | 
mo Sandbiast 10/6 13/6 16/6 20/- | 
marked Ye Olde s.S. S-M, L. Ke. | 
on stem. Beiected Grains 156 186 216 83 - | 

B. BARLING & SONS, LONDON, N.W.1 (Est. 1812), 
“Makers of the World’s Finest Pipes” 
Ea hmeeieaidian ae 





increased by 40%. In the nation’s service — 


Ford marches on_ 





Produced by 
VERMOUTIERS (London) LTD. 
Sackville House, Piccadilly, W.1° 




























Keep an alert eye open for 
Eclipse Blades—now made 
only in the popular slotted 
pattern. Their clean and com- 
fortable shaving is even more 
appreciated now that supplies 
are so limited. 
Obtainable only from retailers 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD | 








S$ 
Scotch Bhisky 


!OF RARE: 
DISTINCTION 
SWITH THE: 
: RIGHT AGE: 
COMMANDING 
sRESPECT: 





z iedanels ‘ 
dict} Je & W. HARDIE 


SCOTLAND 
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CRISP 
DIALOGUE 


He: Must keep my mind clear 

for to-day’s big job. 

That’s why you’re having a 

Vita-Weat breakfast. 

He: It’s certainly easy on the 

digestion. 

It’s got plenty of Vitamin B 

in it, too. 

He: And it tastes as good as 

it’s good for you. 

Easy on it, though. We can’t 

get as much as we’d like. 

He: We'll ration ourselves now 
—but we'll go all out on 
Vita-Weat after the war. 


Packets 1/6 
When loose 1/4 per Ib. 


She: 


She: 


She: 










Wee Weal 


PEEK FREAN'S CRISPBREAD 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd. 
Makers of Famous Biscuits 





PRE-WAR— 
Radio Rentals gave 
unrivalled Service 


with first-class radio 
reception on the 
most economical 
terms obtainable, 


WAR 


Radio Rentals have 
added 50,000 new 
Subscribers to their 
Service all of whom 
are saving money 
(they are only pay- 
ing 1939 pre-tax 


OUR POLICY 


rentals), enjoying 
The maintenance of Sub- carefree peception 
scribers’ sets has always and obtainin 
been Radio Rental's +" replacements 
—— ie charge. 

es we 

greatly regret adher- ican 
1d poli gd On the return of our 
aS one A = technical men 
sorlhers at teny of ear rom the Fighting 


Branches. All the same fale “Service wil 


an area ecli all past re- 
and include 
RADIOGRAMS 
TELEVISION and 
CAR RADIO on 
ner low 
entals, 


Sets available ease 


oe ET pe ~ aT 


phn local = Brecon) 


RADIO RENTALS L” 


(The World's Largest Radio Renting Organisation) 


92: REGENT ST., LONDON, W.1 
{SATANIC sian 
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Please give freely to the 


LORD MAYOR’S 
EMPIRE 
AIR RAID DISTRESS FUND 


and send your gift to your Mayor, Clerk of your Council or 
The Lord Mayor of London, Mansion House, London, E.C.4 





This space is given by R. & A. MAIN, LTD., London and Falkirk 








DELICIOUS 
FRUIT 
DRINKS... 


From all quarters we are told that IDRIS 
fruit drinks are unrivalled: in flavour. They 
are cool and clean to the palate, health-giving 
and very refreshing. 

Whichever you choose — Lemon, Grapefruit, 
or Orange ee or Lime Juice Cordial — 
in IDRIS you obtain the best of its kind. 
One of the good things of life that peace 
will bring again will be IDRIS, in plenty. 





LIMITED, 
TABLE WATERS THROUGH FIVE SUCCESSIVE REIGNS 


IDRIS LONDON, MAKERS OF QUALITY 



























NEW and inspired 
skirt fashion! Side 
pleats. . . tapering off into 
snug-fitting single material 
over the hips in the way 
made famous by the in- 
comparable GOR-RAY 
““Koneray ” Pleated Skirt. 
And a full skirt, with the 
so-very-useful patch pocket 
used to better advantage than 
ever before. GOR-RAY “ Side- 
pleat” Skirts are on sale at all 
good fashion houseS and stores. 
Enquire to-day. 
Issued by : C. STILLITZ, 

ROYAL LEAMINGTON SPA. 
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(LISLE) (RATON) 


CREATED TO MEET 
WAR-TIME CONDITIONS BY 





The Aristocrats of fully-fasbioned Stockings 













NERVE-TONIC FOOD 
| We are sorry to dis- 
appoint you, but the 
vital needs of the 
country must come 
first, and the materials 
which go to the mak- 
ing of ‘Sanatogen’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food and 


‘Genasprin’ are now 


needed for other and 
more urgent purposes. 
Please remember this 
when you have diffi- 
culty in obtaining 


‘Sanatogen’ and 


*‘Genasprin’. 








KILLS PAIN QUICKLY— 
| TIME IT! 











admiring recognition. 
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Pave you heard 


1 
| 
| 


DISTINCTION 


For personal valour and fortitude | 
in situations of danger and diffi- | 
culty, our men of the fighting 
forces receive from the hands of 
the King a decoration which is a | 
permanent symbol of the nation’s | 


To attain honourable distinction | 


is a worthy ambition not only 
in the Services but in all depart- 


ments of civilian activity. 


For the industrial business organ- 
isation it takes the form of firmly 
established reputation, which is 
the most precious of business 


assets. 


But no progressive business can 


rest on its past good deeds. 


must hold its distinction by un- 
remitting vigilance and energy. 


That is why throughout 


; departments the Chatwood | 

Tradition is kept ever in mind: 
“ Achievement is but another 
milestone along the highway 


of progress—the end of 
journey lies ever beyond.” 


CHATWOOD 





SECURITY [the Chatwood Safe Co. Ltd. 


BANKERS’ ENGINEERS 








London, Manchester, Glasgow, Bombay. 


HEAD OFFICE : SHREWSBURY, ENGLAND 
Teleg. Chatwood, Shrewsbury. Tel. Shrewsbury 4001 
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It’s the latest and most compre- 
hensive flying suit yet evolved— 
as near perfection as we canget it. 


The Taylorsuit is a ‘‘safety suit” 
and an essential part of equip- 
ment. It has been designed to 
give comfort, freedom of move- 
ment, warmth, electric heating, 
buoyancy, fire resistance, quick- 
ness of removal. Booklet 
describing ‘“‘The Taylorsuit”’ 
may be obtained direct from 
the ‘manufacturers, who would 
post it to you ‘‘Care of’’ your 
Station Adjutant. 


The Taylorsuit incorporates 
features covered by Irvin Patent 
No. 407445 and other patents 
pending. 


BAXTER, WOODHOUSE 
& TAYLOR, LTD. 


QUEEN’S BUILDINGS, STOCKPORT 

























When we go back to gracious 
living,the TERRY ANGLEPOISE 
will resume its proper place in 
our homes . .. by cosy fire and bed- 
side, in library corner, on bureau, 
desk and studio board . . . taking up 
any one of 1001 angles at a finger- 
touch, “staying put" in any position 
till needed, casting its gently diffused beam on the object, 
not in the user's eyes. 


But we regret that, for the present, the general public can 
—_ look forward to this comfort, for the ANGLEPOISE 
is almost unobtainable nowadays. If you have one, treasure 
it... treat it well and it will serve you well. 


Sole Makers; HERBERT TERRY & SONS, LTD., REDDITCH 


She 
TERRY 


ANGLEPOISE LAMP 


Pat. all 
countries 















































To flavour meat pies, rissoles, hash, 
Add Y.R. thin—a generous dash. 
Fish, cheese and meat need Y.R. 


Makes them tasty in a tick! 
Thin and Thick—the famous pair, 
A boon to all who like good fare. 





NEW CONTROLLED PRICES 
THIN 103d. and 1/6d. THICK 7d. and 104d. 


L———= Supplies limited—use sparingly 





Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds, makers of famous sauces for 70 years. 
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Chariwaria 


WE READ that a number of Thames-side bargees are now 
receiving income-tax papers for the first time. Our thoughts 
are with the postmen. 

° ° 


A plumber in the Midlands claims to be a descendant 
of a Saxon King. Which one? ETHELRED the Unready ? 


° ° 


Berlin Radio announces 
that HirLEr has sprained a 
foot. So even the German 
people know that the FuEH- 
RER is an arch-twister. 


° ° 


A physical culture in- 
structor doubts very much 
whether the stiff starched 
collar will come back after 
the war. He doesn’t say 
when he sent it to the 
laundry. 

° ° 





A Dublin writer says that the war has brought Irishmen 
together more than ever before. Although in the days of 
peace it was often necessary to separate them. 


° ° 


It is claimed that the questionnaire householders were 
required to answer regarding their domestic fuel consumption 
is the simplest form yet devised. 
The general opinion in Whitehall, 
however, is that it is only fair that 
allowances should be made for a 
very new Ministry. 


° ° 


Impending Apology 


“*Fairy Godmother’ ta hundreds of 
unlucky children who have been helped 
by the authorities . . ..— Daily Paper. 


° ° 


Hitter says that the entire 
German nation is behind its Army. 
Not quite: GOEBBELS has a habit 
of getting well ahead of it. 





Poultry farmers are inclined to gather from the recent 
Ministry of Food hints that almost anything can be made 
out of eggs—except a profit. 


° ° 


GoERING, according to an observer, is getting a new Air 
Force “by instalments.” So much down? 


° ° 


American soldiers inter- 
viewed in London said they 
were very keen to visit 
Scotland. Most London 
reporters, however, are pro- 
bably too busy to make 
the journey home and show 
them over the old place. 


° ° 


“‘Black-market racketeers 
know nothing of austerity 
meals,” says a writer. Some 
do now. 

° ° 








HITLER, one writer asserts, is crying for the moon. He 
simply won’t tolerate its continued encirclement of the 
Reich. 

° ° 


An American film actress on receiving a proposal of 
marriage referred the suitor to her father. Who doubtless 
would ascertain if he were the kind 
of husband she was accustomed to. 


° ° 


Another Glimpse of the Obvious 


“The R.A.F. and R.A.A.F. continue to 
enjoy air superiority, which means that 
they have the advantage in the air.” 

The Times. 
° ° 


A correspondent says he used to 
do body - bending exercises every 
morning, but he can’t afford the 
time now. We know a man who 
used to do elbow-bending exercises 
every night, but he can’t afford the 
money now. 
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Terra Incognita 


better than Britain. Most of us have sojourned 

more happily on the Western side of the Atlantic 
than in this rainy and fog-ridden island. For who shall 
say that a child or a man or a woman does not dwell more 
certainly and truly in dreams, in fantasies, in imagination, 
in pictures of passion and ferocity and fear, than in the 
hard monotonous drudgery of daily and weekly routine ? 
Mauch have we travelled in the rush for gold. I may not 
have lived in Arcady. But I have lived in Arkansas. And 
I know how to pronounce it too. 

I can speak from the heart in this matter because, little 
as I know of Britain, I seem to know more of her than most 
of my friends. Even when I say, as I can truly say, that 
there is no county in England in which I have not stayed 
at least a few nights and days, they try to contradict me. 
“Not Rutland, surely?” they ask in feigned surprise. They 
ask this of me to whom Rutland was once a region of 
illimitable grandeur and size. They will not believe me 
when I describe in minute detail the combined steam, 
electric and cable system of the Birmingham tramways 
forty years ago. Some of them are still so monstrously 
ignorant as to suppose that there is not in very truth a 
pier at Wigan, or a Piccadilly in Manchester. What do 
they know of Formby who only Formby knew? But I 
can tell them also where to get cider of which it is not 
safe to drink a pint unless they have very strong heads 
indeed. ; 

Still I do not know very much about Britain. America 
I know from end to end. There are no gorgeous palaces 
nor sky-scraping towers with which I am not familiar, no 
plains, nor lakes nor forests, no little town by mountain 
or seashore. You may not have been to Blackpool. Are 
you going to tell me that you have never been to Coney 
Island? And if you have seen Broadway in Worcestershire 
more often than that other Broadway, you are one of a 
very select coterie. I doubt if there are many boys in this 
country who have not swung themselves on to a cowboy’s 
pony and galloped over the prairie redressing human 
wrongs as often as they have mounted a bicycle, or fired 
more byllets out of a dream-pistol than the chamber of any 
pistol ever contained. Through what streets of Western 
cities have they not zig-zagged, over what’ precipices 
not fallen in a high-powered automobile ? , 

In a survey of this sort of thing, I read not long ago that 
all the children of Britain went to the cinema on an average 
twice a week. If so, they know the White House better 
than they know Whitehall though (very happily) they do 
not know why the White House was painted white. But 
they do better than know America. They do more than 
understand her customs and way of life, her modes of 
speech and thought. They have adopted as many of 
them as possible and made them their own. I had not 
eaten as much ice-cream when I was twenty years old as 
a British child three years ago would eat in a couple of 
weeks. 

You may ask me, tired reader, why I continue to point 
out the obvious in this pedantic way. It is because the 
American soldiers now visiting this country have received 
instructions from their Government on the way to behave 
in Britain, and I realized with something of a shock, that 
although we know America better than our own country, 


Aes every child in this country knows America 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are advertised in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 











the reverse is not true. How indeed should it be? No 
English butler so accomplished as Mr. Laughton has ever 
recited Magna Carta, or any speech of Burke, or even the 
first few clauses of the De-rating Act in any eating house 
on the American screen, and if an American soldier should 
seek enlightenment on English history in the movies over 
here, he will find the longest queue, the only queue for which 
street acrobats still perform, standing outside Gone With 
the Wind. Even if he wishes to know how we fared in the 
Battle of Britain he will find that it all happened at 
Hollywood. Rightly, therefore, the doughboy is told by 
Washington that the British “have phrases and colloquial- 
isms of their own that may seem funny to you,” that 
“British money is in pounds, shillings and pence,” that 
“the whole of Great Britain is hardly bigger than 
Minnesota,” that trucks are lorries, that British railways 
have “dinky freight-cars which they call ‘goods-wagons’ 
and that England’s largest river, the Thames, is pronounced 
‘Tems.’” (I have seen an old map somewhere in which 
England’s largest river does not appear to have created 
any excitement in this country until both the Thames and 
the Isis had flowed into it, after which it is called Tamisis. 
Did they know that at Washington ?) 

“In getting along” (continues the guide), “the first 
important thing to remember is that the British are like the 
Americans in many ways—but not in all ways. You will 
quickly discover differences that seem confusing and even 
wrong. Like driving on the left side of the road, and 
having money based on an ‘impossible’ accounting 
system, and drinking warm beer. But once you get used 
to things like that you will realize that they belong to 
England just as baseball and jazz and Cola-cola belong 
to us.” 

Jazz! 

I think that Washington was too modest, and I am 
reminded that when I was in Norway about sixteen years 
ago, I was informed at a small fishing hotel that no one 
really understood English except the “boots” (if I may use 
that rather peculiar and misleading English term). When 
I asked him if this was really so, he replied “I sure do. 
I worked in New York three years.” (But I will leave the 
words “worked” and ‘“‘ York” to stand as they are spelt.) 

The point at which, with all due respect, I differ from 
the manual of instruction, is where it says “They (the 
British) will be interested to hear about life in America and 
you have a great chance to overcome the pictures. Many 
of them have gotten their ideas from the movies of an 
America made up of wild Indians and gangsters.” I submit 
that (without crossing the Atlantic), I have seen, and often 
seen, the domestic life of America in the greatest and in 
the humblest homes, and that no detail of it is hidden from 
me. 

“Tell me not here, it needs not saying 
What tunes the Enchantress plays,” 


and however often Washington insists that Hollywood is 
not America, I shall reply that even from Hollywood the 
truth must leak out at times. 

Primed with these instructions the American soldier may 
learn to ask the British Tommy where he can find a pub 
with some warm beer in it, but the British Tommy (I feel) 
will answer ‘‘Come right along, buddy. There’s a saloon 
on the next block.” Habit dies hard with us Britons, and 
we have loved our America too long to shake it * 

VOE. 
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“It’s a pretty beastly thing to say about any nation, but the Germans haven't produced a single 


decent issue in any country they’ve occupied.” 


I’m Having a Bath at the Browns’... 


“Mod. con.” in a cottage one cannot expect, 
But the neighbours are kindly, as well as select, 
And I’m having a bath at the Browns’. 
We haven’t a bathroom, no taps, cold or hot, 
And what our French friends call ze vortairs is not, 
But these primitive drawbacks don’t matter a jot, 
I’m having a bath at the Browns’. 


(2 village, though backward, is clean and correct, 


Our wonted technique (and our fathers’ of yore) 

Is kettles of water, a tub on the floor, 

And “Bath Night — No Callers” put up on the door, 
But I’m having a bath at the Browns’ ; 

For the Browns at the Manor are people of rank 

And their chromium plumbing ’s the last word in swank, 

And they ’ve soft yellow water, pumped up from a tank, 
So I’m having a bath at the Browns’. 


As I start up our single street’s lime-shaded slope, 
With my sponge-bag, my towel, my ration of soap, 
Repeating in accents irradiant with hope 

“I’m having a bath at the Browns’”’ ! 
From doorway and lattice the women extrude 
Heads vivid with wonder; and, having reviewed 
My modest equipment, they rightly conclude 

I’m having a bath at the Browns’. 


Well, here is the Manor at last! In we go! 

For the butler’s called up and the cook ’s not on show 

And the dogs never bark at me now, for they know 
I’m having a bath at the Browns’ ; 

And the Browns are in Barchester doing their bit 

But they’ve left a small billet-doux, hastily writ, 

Saying “‘Coke’s come at last! and the boiler is lit,” 
So I’m having a bath at the Browns’. H. P. E. 
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Economy in the Home 


HIS war has a lot to answer for. 

Before it came along my wife 

confined herself quite happily to 
unpaid domestic duties and our entire 
income was my inadequate salary. 
Our financial arrangements, therefore, 
were simple in the extreme. Each 
month I lodged my salary to our joint 
account and we then each drew from it 
just as the bank manager’s fancy took 
him. Came the war, as they say, 
closely followed by a job for my 
patriotic wife and a long series of 
irregular and uncooked meals for me. 
Anyone not knowing my wife might 
have imagined that our joint financial 
position would show an immediate 
improvement, but a bulletin of grave 
importance from my bank manager 
confirmed that I knew my wife a 
bit better than anyone. Approached 
tactfully, she confessed naively that 
she was putting her entire earnings to 
a separate private account and that 
we were living, as before, on our joint 
overdraft. I turned on her quicker 
than most worms, and before she could 
trample on me I forced her to agree 
to a system. 

Our combined earnings were to be 
pooled and from the common fund we 
would pay all expenses such as rent, 
rates, income-tax, etc., from which we 
obviously derived equal enjoyment (in 
the strictly legal sense), and each month 
we would each receive from the 
common fund an equal amount for 
personal expenditure on clothes, cigar- 
ettes, beer and the like. The idea 
should be instantly clear to all 
comrades, and after a period of adjust- 
ment we settled down to the new 
arrangement quite nicely. During this 
period of adjustment we each bought 
a heavily padlocked box for our 
respective cigarettes, occasional bars of 
chocolate and other realizable securities, 
and when I caught my wife selling one 
of my suits to a travelling salesman 
I took, and checked periodically, a 
complete inventory of my clothes. In 
self-defence my wife had to do the 
same, and fear of reprisals helped to 
keep the position static. Things might 
have continued indefinitely in this 
idyllic way if my wife hadn’t refused to 
let me use her cigarette-lighter one day 
because, she said, it would waste her 
fuel. I saw the justice of this imme- 
diately and at the first opportunity I 
pleaded waste of shoe-leather as my 
defence for not posting a letter for her. 
The next morning she cooked break- 
fast for herself only, and on the evening 
of that hungry day we retired our 


system from the front line for extensive 
repairs. 

After reluctantly dismissing divorce 
as a luxury which the common fund 
couldn’t afford, we evolved the stream- 
lined Mark II system. Although I was 
actually earning more than my wife 
I still agreed to the pooling of our 
incomes (she was expecting a rise 
fairly soon), and the main improvement 
under the new system was that if a 
party of the first part did any work for 





“A THOUSAND 
THANKS ” 


s THOUSAND thanks, the 

men and myself are most 
grateful to you. There are still 
bitter East winds blowing in the 
bleak places where the guns are, 
and the woollies are much 
appreciated.” 


Letters of appreciation reach 
us from many directions, express- 
ing the gratitude of the Fighting 
Forces, of the bombed and 
homeless, of the hospitals and 
many others who benefit by gifts 
from the PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND. These gifts are only 
made possible by your generosity 
and contributions. Please help 
us to help those on whose 
courage and unceasing efforts so 
much of our liberty depends. 


If you have helped us with 
contributions already will you 
please help again? If this is your 
first introduction. to the Fund 
will you please become a sub- 
scriber? Donations will be 
gratefully acknowledged by Mr. 
Punch at PUNCH COMFORTS 
FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C.4. 











the benefit of the party of the second 
part, either wholly or partly, the party 
of the second part, from his or her 
personal allowance, would have to pay 
the party of the first part an agreed 
sum of money. We drew up an 
elaborate scale of charges by a process 
of mutual bargaining and referred any 
points of dispute to the arbitration of 
a friend who disliked us equally. The 
system is slightly more complicated 
than it sounds, because it was soon 
obvious that if my wife cooked a meal 
for me alone she was entitled to receive 
more than if she had cooked it for both 
of us, and the payment varied further 
according to the size of the meal and 
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the time taken to prepare it. In the 
same way the amount she paid me for 
clearing out a fireplace depended on 
the extent to which she had enjoyed 
the fire alone or in my company and 
also on the amount of ash I had to 
clear away. The weighing of the ash 
each morning reminded me of some of 
the more delicate experiments we used 
to do at school. 

My wife’s chief source of income was 
of course the vast number of domestic 
duties which had hitherto been unpaid, 
and she went about her housework 
with an enthusiasm-and gaiety that 
would have gladdened any eye but 
mine. I suffered meals of an elaboration 
that would have shocked Lord Woolton 
even more than they did me, and the 
holes in my socks were mended almost 
before they appeared. When bank- 
ruptcy was staring me in the face I 
heard the clarion call of spring and 
the Ministry of Food and I retrieved 
my fortunes to some extent by fierce 
and incessant attacks on the garden. 
On an appeal by my wife the arbitrator 
decided that I should be paid on the 
basis of time spent on necessary. work, 
at half the usual rate for unskilled 
labour; half the rate, he explained, 
because I derived half the benefit from 
the work, and unskilled labour, he 
explained, he surely didn’t have to 
explain. After that decision my wife 
superintended my gardening activities 
in the manner of a referee at a football- 
match, taking time off for stoppages 
due to injury and for wilfully kicking 
the lawn-mower out of play. I made 
an abortive attempt to have gardening 
injuries paid for under a Workmen’s 
Compensation scheme, but I gave up 
the idea when my wife started to show 
me her cooking burns and shopping 
bruises. 

The system ultimately worked fairly 
smoothly, although at first the arbitra- 
tor was kept very busy. He became 
imbued with the spirit of the thing, 
however, and started charging us a fee 
for each decision he made, and after 
that we found we could do a lot 
more by sensible bargaining. There 
seemed no reason at all why the 
scheme should not continue to operate 
successfully and to the mutual advan- 
tage of the garden and the housework, 
but only yesterday my wife issued a 
communiqué which seems certain to 
upset the balance of power. She is 
going to have a baby, it appears, and 
the charge she has mentioned for all 
the trouble she will have is, in my 
opinion, exorbitant. She also maintains 
that the nursing-home expenses will 
have to come out of the common fund 
because we are both going to enjoy the 
baby. I wonder. 








Difficulty of Being Kind 


* ISS LITTLEMUG; I’ve come 
to see what I can do for you. 
I was horrified to hear of your 
accident.” 

“Tt was to be expected, dear. From 
the very first moment that I decided 
to resume my bicycle, after all these 
years, I knew it would end in my 
crashing into some brick wall or other 
and breaking my arms and legs and 
very likely falling on to my head and 
getting concussion. Besides the possi- 
bility, which is always so painful, of 
disfigurement for life. I’ve seen the 
whole thing coming from the very 
moment I bought that bicycle.” 

“Then wouldn’t it almost have been 
better not to buy it?” 

“Why, dear? I have no doubt that 
these things are fated. A friend of mine, 
who used to live in the Isle of Wight 
but afterwards moved to Godalming, 
always used to say: ‘What will be will 
be.’ I feel it’s one of the truest things 
I’ve ever heard said.” 

“What, exactly, did happen to 
you?” 

“Tt’s really almost impossible to say. 
The whole thing is a blur. I distinctly 
remember telling myself that the front 
brake had gone out of order, quite 
unexpectedly. The back brake I knew 
about already, but not the front one. 
Until, as I say, I found myself flying 
down Post Hill with the groceries 
literally springing from their basket. 
One packet actually hit a little dog in 
the ditch, and the human mind is so 
curiously constituted that I remember 
thinking—calmly and deliberately in 
spite of having lost my footing on the 
pedals and knowing that my hat would 
go next—how much I hoped it was 
the oatmeal and not the biscuits.” 

“And was it?” 

“No, dear. It was the kitchen soap, 
and I may say that it’s never been 
seen again.” 

“How very unlucky! What else, 
Miss Littlemug ?” 

“Dear, there is a blank in my 
memory—no doubt due to shock. I 
can recollect nothing except seeing this 
hedge rise up in front of me and 
feeling my left shoe fly off, and the 
bicycle, deliberately and entirely of its 
own accord, turning a complete semi- 
circle and flinging me violently into a 
bed of nettles, where I landed—and 
these things can never be fully 
explained—on one knee and the palms 
of both hands, and covered from 
so to foot with national wholemeal 

our.” 
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“Oh, dear! Were you terribly hurt ? 
I’m afraid you must have been.” 

““My thumb was severely sprained. 
And of course I was stung by the 
nettles, and naturally the shock has 
been severe.” 

“T’m sure you ought to keep quiet 
for several days. Didn’t the doctor 
say so?” 

“No, dear, he didn’t.” 

“Then what did he say?” 

“Nothing, dear. I haven’t been near 
him. It’s never my habit to give way. 
I’m due at the salvage meeting this 
afternoon and the A.R.P. exercise 
to-morrow and choir practice in the 
evening, and I certainly shouldn’t 
dream of keeping quiet.” 

“But isn’t your thumb very pain- 
ful?” 

‘Never mind, dear. I fell asleep, or 
at least into a light doze, just after 
five this morning and I didn’t wake 
till nearly six. The pain of the nettle- 
stings woke me. I fancy they may be 
suppurating.” 

“T’ll go and get something to put 
on them from the chemist.” 

“On no account, dear.‘ Besides, the 
throbbing in my head is much more 
severe than the nettle-stings.” 

“T’ll get you the aspirin.” 

“Thank you, dear, no. I always feel 
that Nature is best left to herself.” 

“T don’t quite agree with you. Let 
me make a cold compress for your 
thumb.” 

“T haven’t time, dear, for anything 
of that kind. I have to do the Red 
Cross accounts and write some jam 
labels, and do a hundred and one other 
jobs before I can even sit down to 
lunch: Not that I shall have any lunch.” 

“Why not, Miss Littlemug?”’ 

“Dear, I haven’t time.” 

“Surely you ought to make.it. And 
“ed you ought to rest after such a 
all.” 
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“Not in war-time. I’ve got far too 
much to do. And it’s really only a 
question of pain and sleeplessness and 
utter exhaustion. It’s not as though I 
were ill. Of course the moment we’ve 
won the war I shall go to bed for a 
month and never stir again—but until 
then I can’t stop and think about a 
mere sprain, or concussion, or this very 
curious and severe pain across my 
right eyebrow. I must beg of you, dear, 
not to try to persuade me to give in. 
It’s not in my nature. Go on till I 
drop—yes. Give in—no.” 

“Very well, Miss Littlemug. I’ll do 
as you ask and not try to persuade 
you to anything at all. Good-bye.” 


“Miss Littlemug seems dreadfully 
upset, but I couldn’t get her to tell me 
what you’d done. She just said that in 
all these years she’d never realized 
before that you were utterly callous 
and completely devoid of heart. She 
says it doesn’t matter, and I’m not to 
do anything about it or try to bring 
about a reconciliation, but she just 
feels that nothing will ever be the 
same again.” E. M. D. 


Lawful Occasions 
UARTERMASTER, take the 


wheel, 
Look-outs, leave your pillows 
soft. 
Yeoman, let your pendants feel 
The morning breeze that lies aloft. 
Captain, briskly take your stand 
Behind the dodger, shade your face. 
Number One, see every hand 
On the fo’c’sle knows his place. 
“Let go for’ard—Let go aft!” 
“All gone for’ard—aAll gone aft!” 
Through the mist, now ghostly, glide. 
She’s slipping with the morning tide. 


Through the harbour entrance steal, 
Through the swiftly failing light, 
Mute and secret, naught reveal 
Where you ’ve been this last fortnight. 
Tired, grubby men in line 
On deck to dress the homing ship. 
Nose the wharf, bows stained with 
brine 
Come-to where you last let slip. 
“Make fast for’ard—Make fast 
aft!” 
“All fast for’ard—aAll fast aft!” 
In the dusk, at rest now lying, 
She’s come in with her Colours flying. 
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Heartbreak Holiday 


LL men due for leave should 
be put through a preparatory 
course. Not in the sense that a 

certain officer used to mean it: he went 
all vague and negligent a week before- 
hand, and on the last two days he 
would walk about with his hands in his 
pockets and explain that as he was so 
soon going on leave there seemed no 
point in doing anything now. 

I mean that people should accustom 
themselves to the hardship which leave 
entails. A toughening of the moral 
fibres might begin by making all 
concerned get into marching-order, 
with all portable possessions on their 
heads in bundles, then stand in single 
file so close together that one man has 
perforce to rest his chin on the pack of 
the man in front; and stay without 
moving for an hour, except every few 
minutes to crane their necks towards 
an imaginary booking-office window, 
which would still be shut. 

At a sudden signal they would then 
all run in every direction at once as if 
looking for the platform. This practice 
would be carried out in a slight damp 
fog, and fatigue men would post them- 
selves in the dark, and slide kit-bags 
under the trainees’ feet as they ran. 
Others would stop in front of running 
men at unexpected moments and do up 
a bootlace. 

Next they would all have to lie on 
the ground on top of one another in 
space comparable with a corridor, 
whilst people acting as ticket-collectors 
climbed on to them, and took off again 
from the top man’s forehead. 

After this the students would be 
given some idea of the welcome they 
would receive, through amplifiers, and 
in an annoying voice; “Oh, there you 
are. You have got fat! And you said 
life in the Army was so hard. Where is 
your ration-card? And before I forget, 
will it be all right if you go back a day 
early, so that Ethel can come? You 
were able to get some sugar, I hope? 
Oh, nonsense. The Army get the best 
of everything. Everyone knows that. 
All I can say is, then, that sleeping on 
the floor must suit you. Yes, it’s on at 
the Scala this week, but I’ve seen it. 
I know you wanted to go, but I had to 
go somewhere with mum and we went 
there on Tuesday. No, they ’re away. 
You won’t find anybody at home now. 
He left no message with me. I couldn’t 
let him know you were coming. I 
haven’t seen him for ages. Now what 
time have J to go round and tell 
people ?—answer me that. Oh! must 
you keep bumping into me with that 
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peagcote— 





“ But of course the real reason why 
the Proms are so popular is because 
there are millions of people who will 
come to a concert iy. they're allowed to 
wander about quite freely, but won’ t come 


if they’re going to be stuck down tightly 
in a seat all the evening.” 
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rifle? I can’t imagine what you bring 
it for. The civilians are fighting this 
war. Everyone says that. It may make 
you look important, but I think it’s just 
too silly. The kitchen wants doing too. 
Did you give me your ration-card ? 
What did I do with it, then? No, it is 
not! There won’t be anything for tea 
without it. I suppose you know 
George has got another boil. Did 
you ask for a compassionate posting ? 
Well, if Alec can get one I réally don’t 
know why you can’t. Perhaps he 
knows the way to go about it then, 
and you don’t. Or he may be more 
popular. Oh, please don’t keep bump- 
ing into me like that. What is that in 
your haversack ? Surely you won’t need 
all that for a week? Well, something 
was very hard and knobbly anyway. 
Then walk on the other side, for good- 
ness’ sake. I didn’t say the other side 
of the street. Oh, do then, if you like.” 

Next, the trainee should be made to 
realize that the whole time he is at 
home nobody will show any respect for 
his uniform, as they have a different 
one of their own which is far more 
important: nobody will have realized 
he has been away, although now that he 
is back they will remember all the other 
people who are away and who have 
been promoted; although they joined 
long after he did: nobody will be 
interested in his experiences, but will 
expect him to listen to their own: his 
money will run out on the fifth day and 
on the sixth some instinct will tell him 
that something is happening at bar- 
racks which would be to his advantage 
if he were only there; as he is not, he 
will miss it. 

Eventually some slight idea of his 
probable reception on return might be 
provided thus :— - 

“1824579, Potts, eh? I’ve been 
looking for you all the week. Some- 
body else has got your bed now, any 
rate. Where’s who? You shouldn't 
have chums, then you wouldn’t have 
aught to moan about. Yeah, he’s been 
posted. No, he didn’t leave no message. 
Your old job? You been took off that 
while you been away. You shouldn’t 
go on leaf then. And the sergeant- 
major wants you. I don’t know; he 
said the day after you left that when 
you come back he would have some- 
thing serious to say to you. Just the 
same, you are on guard to-morrow, lad. 
Well, you shouldn’t have gone on leaf, 
then—that’s all I have to say.” 

If a course of this kind were made 
realistic enough, many men would take 
it as the real thing, and come off it 
willing to pretend they had had their 
leave. ... 

And then, perhaps, the rest of us 
could travel on ours in comfort. 
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“ 


. . . and exactly how many ration-books HAS 
your Grandmother ?” 


Officers’ Conference 


Te: Commanding Officer is advancing to take up 
position at the table with the Second in Command 
and Ethel in convoy. The Adjutant is still at the door 
carrying out the monthly inspection of 2606’s. The sight 
of so many such photographs at once is leaving its brutal- 
izing mark on him, and the junior officers who come late 
are having their faces checked up with the pictures without 
much credit accruing to either side. 

The C.O. has posted the Second in Command on his left 
and Ethel on his right, this being the nearest thing to 
all-round defence possible with just three of them. 

Ethel does not take vocal part in the conference, because, 
although she is the C.O.’s secretary, she is not in the Home 
Guard. However, as she makes out Parts II and III Orders 
and so can post, transfer or promote with a stroke of 
the typewriter, you have to watch her eyebrows very 
carefully. 

The C.O. starts off with strong words about dress. It is 
most important that men should turn up on mid-week 
parades in uniform whenever possible, as they look sloppy 
in civilian dress. On the other hand, it is equally important 
that they should not wear their uniforms when not on 
parade, as this wears them out. It is no good the 
officers trying to shelve the responsibility. They must 
see to it. 

Lieutenant Wiggle starts to say that this means that 
they will have to change on the parade-ground where 
there are always a lot of civilians knocking about. Ethel’s 
eyebrows are right up and you can see that she does not 
like this line of discussion. Lieutenant Wiggle tries to get 
out of it by muttering about it being military secrets that 
he was thinking of, but the damage is done. Ethel is very 
strict. It is a pity as he was a promising officer and standing 
in line for Second-in-Command of a company. 
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The C.O. says that the War Office has evidently been 
in a huddle with the Ministry of Agriculture on the question 
of what the Home Guard is doing about food production. 
The War Office feels that the time has come when the 
Home Guard must take some part in the war effort. It 
seems that even the Regulars are now producing food. In 
several units where facilities are available the men are 
making their own toast and so on. It is up to each officer 
to see how he can best work in with his existing training 
programme the growing of some corn or vegetables or the 
like without impairing efficiency. 

Captain Hackett, who lives at Battalion Headquarters, 
says that as we know he has already got some young pigs, 
and if the C.O. thinks it will do us a bit of good with the 
War Office he will assign them to the Battalion. Perhaps 
the C.O. will decide whether they should be taken on charge 
or on strength. Ethel’s eyebrows are just hanging around 
doing nothing, so it is safe for anyone to join in. Lieutenant 
Tapper says that he would like to try training them for 
messenger work, as the enemy will be on the look-out for 
pigeons and dogs, but a pig might get through. Lieutenant 
Wiggle, who is frantic to rehabilitate himself, says that he 
thinks pigs are more suitable than cows, but the eyebrows 
go up immediately. 

The C.O. says that the New Weapons have arrived and 
will be issued to companies at once. The breech-blocks are 
missing, but the War Office says that they are already on 
order in the United States where special factories are going 
to be put up to turn them out quickly. Distinguished 
experts are already on the way from the States to discuss 
the factories here, so we can see that everything possible 
is being done. In the meantime, we can tell pretty well 
what the breech-blocks will be like and must do the best 
we can without them. The Regular Army has always 
thought very highly of these weapons, which the Afghans 
used against us with deadly effect before they got the 
cartridge type. Lieutenant Wiggle asks if there is any news 
of our tanks, but it is no good; the eyebrows snap up like 
railway signals. Perhaps he can enlist somewhere under 
another name. 

Second-Lieutenant Lovejoy is called upon to explain a 
note handed up to the table which the C.O. has read 
through twice with different glasses. Second-Lieutenant 
Lovejoy explains that he would never dream of addressing 
the C.O. as sweety-pie, the fact being that the note was 
intended for someone else. The eyebrows are working in a 
rather threatening way. 

When the time comes for other questions, Second- 
Lieutenant Whoopit, of the Alliance Knitting and For- 
warding Co.’s Works Unit, asks the C.O. whether he ought 
to get the Medical Officer to examine one of his recruits. 
The C.O. says that the rule is that if the man is apparently 
fit and active there is no need. Second-Lieutenant Whoopit 
says that this chap, besides being madly keen, is very 
active and can do all sorts of things, so the question will 
not arise. It seems that he only asked because this man had 
been with a travelling fair before he was put to work of 
national importance with their firm, and happens to have 
three legs, so he had just wondered. 

Ethel’s eyebrows are now sticking out in a straight line 
and it is time we finished, so there are no more questions. 
Second-Lieutenant Lovejoy is making a quick dash for 
the door. A. M. C. 

° ° 


“German radio says that Goebbels’s collection of old clothes 
yielded enough garments for two and a half million men and two 
million women.—Reuter.”—Evening Standard. 


Misprint for Goering ? 
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Per Ardua—Sed Non Ad Astra 


mean everybody knows, or should know by now, that 

decorations are handed out to units in bulk, so to 
speak, and that after the C.O. has appropriated the best 
for himself and his friends the remainder are distributed 
among ex-public school boys and men with a good Stock 
Exchange background. 

My wife, however, has been making what appear to be 
one or two innuendoes lately which I have not been able 
to dismiss altogether from my mind. I may be quite wrong 
of course, but the last time I was on leave she said ‘“‘ What 
do you think?” and when I said, “Well, what?” she said, 
“David Oatcake has got the M.C.” I then just said, “Oh,” 
_ and she said, “Well?” (and I’m pretty sure it was an 
interrogative ‘“‘well”) and the atmosphere suddenly 
became quite tense. 

It is possible that I may be imagining the whole thing, 
but it does seem to me that my wife, and several other 
people too, are rather going out of their way to ensure 
that I am kept posted of all Navy, Army, and R.A.F. 
awards, at any rate in so far as these concern mutual 
friends and acquaintances. I have, in fact, only just 
received a letter from my wife in which she says, “What 
do you think?” and before I could even begin to, she goes 
on to tell me that Richard Stencil has been given the D.F.C. 

When I read in the paper this morning that Stephen 
Hambone had been awarded the D.S.O. I really thought 
that things were going a bit too far. I mean Stephen is 
quite the mildest and most ineffectual man you could meet 
anywhere. He didn’t even get into the second Fifteen at 
school and only got his second Eleven cap because he had 
five initials to his name and never had fewer than six 
(or was it seven ?) cricket bats in his bag. Curiously enough 
I was talking about Stephen only the other day to Jack 
Wormwood. “Remember old Stephen?” I said. ‘Stephen 
who?” he asked. “Stephen Hambone,” I replied, and he 
said No, he couldn’t remember him at all. He said he could 
remember a man called Myron Rockfelt, but he couldn’t 
call to mind anybody by the name of Hambone. Well, 
that’s the sort of fellow Stephen is—self-effacing. 

And now he has gone and got the D.S.0O., while all I’ve 
got to show for nearly three years’ conscientious service is 
a number of grey hairs and chronic lumbago. Of course 
time is on my side and perhaps before it is all over I may at 
least get the chance to be mentioned in dispatches or some- 
thing like that. But I can’t somehow visualize just how 
the opportunity is going to arise, unless Hitler suddenly 
decided to have a shot at invasion, and then I might 
capture, say, fifteen parachute troops or shoot down a few 
dive-bombers. 

I have always wanted to take a machine-gun nest single- 
handed in the face of withering fire, but I doubt if an 
invasion would coincide with the nesting season, and any- 
way the exploit, even if sugcessful, would probably go 
unrewarded because, as I see it, everybody except me would 
have withdrawn to previously prepared positions and 
there would be no one present. to corroborate my story. 
Still, in the ensuing confusion, and before the debate took 
place, they might drop my name into the hat by mistake. 

As I said at the beginning, the thing doesn’t really worry 
me at all. What does trouble me, however, is the thought 
that my wife might be feeling that by now I ought to have 
won some sort of decoration. I can almost hear her 
saying: “But, darling, if Stephen could get a D.S.O. surely 
you could at least get an M.C. or something?” 


| ee the thing doesn’t worry me at all. I 


It isn’t that I feel that I don’t look the part either. For 
instance, a couple of days ago as I was walking past the 
guard-room, a corporal came running after me and shoved 
an impressive-looking row of ribbons into my hand. 
“What’s all this?” I asked him. “I thought you’d just 
dropped them,” he said. I looked down at my tunic, just 
above the left breast-pocket (I don’t know why), then I 
examined the ribbons closely. ‘‘M’m, no,” I said, ““n—no, 
they aren’t mine.” (Naturally I knew they weren’t mine 
from the beginning otherwise I wouldn’t be writing all this, 
but I didn’t want to disillusion the fellow.) 

Of course there is always the possibility that I might 
find myself in a position to rescue someone from a crashed 
aircraft, or remove a fuse from a time-bomb, or even kick 
a few incendiaries off the roof of the C.O.’s house. But 
there are plenty of men specially detailed to deal with 
this sort of emergency and I shouldn’t like to interfere. 
Perhaps I might recapture an escaped German prisoner 
(after a considerable struggle against heavy odds), but 
when all you’ve ever got to work on in these cases is the 
fact that the escaped man is five feet ten in height, with a 
ruddy complexion, and a large mole on his left leg, it seems 
to me that I should involve myself in an awful lot of 
trouble before I picked on the right man—if I ever did 
pick on him. 

If I could only transfer to the Commandos, or become 
an air-gunner or a paratroop, I might be able to distinguish 
myself. But the trouble is that they only accept likely sort 
of fellows for the really tough jobs, and I’m afraid they 
wouldn’t consider me at all. I don’t know, perhaps I’m 
not cut out to be a hero anyway. Still, it would be rather 
nice to have the D.S.0.—just for my wife’s sake, of course. 
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“TI tell you we're full up—and will you PLEASE 
let go of my bus?” 
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“I’m hoping we may have something this afternoon—my husband’s just gone fishing in the Serpentine.” 
ig y) ig vy JUST 8 ig 


Inn 


Belloc), 
Where, as the shades of night were falling, round 
about nine o’clock, 
We used to go in the old red car, more treasured than any 
Bentley, 
In those golden days when the petrol flowed and the world 
went gaily and gently ? 


DPD: you remember an inn, Bevina (unsung by Hilaire 


Do you remember a room, Bevina, as clean as a new-starched 
pinny, 

Sedate with the primmest furniture—the piano, yellow 
and tinny, 

The faded family portraits (by Perkins of Shepherd’s Bush), 

And that oleo of Victoria (Queen) in an orgy of crimson 
plush ? 





Do you remember a window, Bevina, unfettered by 
trimmings of woe, 

Open wide to the peaceful sky and the twinkling plain below ? 

Not a sound fell on our listening ears from that soon-to-be 
arena, 

Save the chuckle of water over stones—do you remember, 
Bevina ? 


And do you remember a smell, Bevina, sweeter than hay 
or roses, 

That has stolen the scents of Araby from a hundred 
romantic noses, 

A smell that given the time, the place and the hunger 
there’s no denying, 

Is the grandest and loveliest known to man—that of ham- 
and-eggs a-frying ? 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, July 21st.—House of Lords: 
Ancient Procedure is Invoked. 
House of Commons: Modern Pro- 
cedure is Impugned. 
Wednesday, July 22nd.—House of Com- 
mons: A Heartening Story is Unfolded. 
Thursday, July 23rd.—House of Com- 
mons: Concentration of Industry. 

Tuesday, July 21st.—Both Houses 
were, curiously “touchy” to-day. 
Ministers were given rough houses over 
all sorts of things, and Members got 
briskly offensive with each other over 
trifles. 

It was difficult to see why. In less 
exalted spheres it might have been 
said that the authors of the snappiness 
were “‘liverish.” But that, of course, 
is not a Parliamentary expression, and 
will consequently find no place in your 
scribe’s offering to history. 

The curious thing was that Ministers 
tried so very hard to be conciliatory 
and to proffer the soft answer. The 
Back-Bencher it was that snapped. 

Would not the gentlest of readers 
have winced a bit at this: “Is it true 
that there are so many privates, so 
many corporals, and so many ser- 
geants?” Just like that—apropos of 
just nothing at all. Mr. WiLL THORNE 
(who rather specializes in curious 
catechizing) asked it of Sir JAMES 
Griec, the War Minister. The Minister 
gravely and gently replied, without 
turning a hair, that each unit had its 
war establishment. This was apparently 
the answer (if any) Mr. THORNE 
expected, for he nodded sapiently. 

Then Sir WALDRON SMITHERS, who 
also asks queer queries, wanted to 
know which used the least amount of 
fuel to boil a kettle—a coal, gas, or 
electric stove. Mr. Tom Situ, for the 
Ministry of Fuel, gave the obvious 
reply that it “all depended.” A reply 
that caused Sir WALDRON to sit in his 
place muttering—or perhaps boiling— 
for quite some time. 

Even the efforts of Mr. NoEL-BAKER 
with the tongue-twisting “trolley- 
omnibuses” produced no more than a 
sympathetic titter. Mr. DE LA BERE 
scored a laugh with his “crack” 
requesting the PRIME MINISTER to ask 
Lord BEAVERBROOK to consider the 
question of a possible General Election 
“with calm reasoning.” 

But the laughter soon died, and lips 
set in firm straight lines again. 

Sir JoHN WaRDLAW-MILNE protested 
that a Ministry of Information speaker 
had “said things” about the 25 M.P.s 
who voted against the Government 
recently in the motion of confidence 
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debate. Mr. BRENDAN BRACKEN, the 
Minister, frankly and _ disarmingly 
confessed that the words complained of 
were untrue in substance and in fact, 
and were unfair comment on a matter 
of public interest, but pleaded in miti- 
gation of damages that his Ministry 
organized 500 meetings a week, and 
that something was bound to go wrong 
sometimes. 

Lord WINTERTON acutely inquired 
why a Stipendiary Magistrate (the 
occupation of the offending speaker) 
was allowed to make political speeches, 
and received the reply—somewhat to 











TRYING THE KNAVE 


“T can assure the Committee that the 
decision at the end is my own independent, 
conscientious decision in the light of the 
facts."—Mr. Herbert Morrison. 


the dismay of the politicians present— 
that the speech was not meant to be 
political, but patriotic. 

Sir ALFRED Knox suggested one 
possible solution of the difficulty— 
stopping the meetings altogether, but 
this was not received with any very 
marked enthusiasm by Mr. BRACKEN. 

There followed a somewhat. ill- 
tempered debate on the Home 
SECRETARY’s detention orders under 
Defence Regulation 18b, which have 
made some 529 persons involuntary 
guests of His MasEsty. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. HERBERT 
Morrison, was heckled considerably. 
His sang-froid was too much for the 
critics, and they filled in time by going 
for each other. 

Mrs. Mavis TaTE and Mr. WILLIAM 
Brown indulged in a sort of cross-talk 
(in more senses than one), in the course 
of which Mr. Brown mentioned “a 
space in the Isle of Man as big as the 
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Lady’s mind,” to be met with the 
lightning riposte that she ‘“‘could not 
say the same for him.” 

Real high-class stuff it was, fair 
sparkling with wit and humour— 
sort of. 

Commander BowER (who might 
qualify for the hero’s part in a Par- 
liamentary version of “Everything 
Happens to Me”’) had a row with the 
Chair over an alleged point of order, 
and, sticking his hands deep in his 
pockets—apparently as a gesture of 
defiance—‘‘swep’ out.” Nobody seemed 
to bother much, Mr. PErTHICK- 
LAWRENCE (who had offended the 
Commander) merely observing, en 
passant, that the Commander had no 
courtesy and could not take his 
medicine. 

Things went on like that right 
through. Mr. Morrison made a 
spirited reply to his critics, and was 
given Parliamentary absolution by 
222 votes to (familiar number) 25. 

Their Lordships’ House did not 
escape the epidemic of jaundice. 
There, Lord ELiBpank having intro- 
duced a motion advocating the “make 
thee mightier yet” attitude to the 
British Empire, the Duke of BEDroRD 
thought it the occasion to point out a 
few of his views on the rulers of the 
said Empire. 

An attack on the Prime MINISTER 
as the author and onlie-begetter of the 
world’s troubles and strife (his Grace 
seemingly knowing not one ADOLF H.) 
was allowed to pass without much more 
than an extremely basso-profundo 
running commentary from Liberal 
Lord MorristonE; a forecast that 
we are going to lose almost everything 
gained not even that frosty tribute. 

But when his Grace began an attack 
on Cousin Jonathan, Lord Morrti- 
STONE’S crisp and penetrating voice 
boomed forth: ‘“‘Go on, Charlie!” 
And “Charlie” (who seemingly 
answers to that name, though the 
world knows him as Lord GaINFoRD, 
formerly Mr. Prase) promptly rose 
and moved that the Duke be no longer 
heard. 

The House gasped a bit at this 
drastic move, rarely used and probably 
unknown to most of the Peers. The 
Duke found one champion—Lord 
SrTRABOLGI, in Home Guard Sergeant’s 
battle-dress of surpassing cut and 
material. Lord StraBo.e! claimed to 
disagree with every word the Duke had 
said, but proposed (on classic model) 
to go to the stake in defence of his 
right to say it. 

The Duke promptly relieved the 
Baron of so painful a duty by saying 
that, since the House patently did not 
want to hear him, then he would— 
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“And always remember that every legionary carries the insignia of an imperator amongst his impedimenta.” 


quite voluntarily—be no longer heard. 
But he would -put down a motion on 
which the speech would be relevant, 
and then... 

With which climax, reminiscent of 
the maiden effort of -the late B. 
DIsRAELI, the matter closed. 

Wednesday, July 22nd.—Mr. Bren- 
DAN BRACKEN promised to put Major 
MontacvuE Lyons out of his misery 
over the length of broadcasting hours. 
He will decide whether, and how much, 
they are to be cut. The Major seemed 
to be on the verge of say: “Goo—d 
morning! Nice day! I'll call again!” 
but clearly reflected that that might 
betray too great an acquaintance with 
the hated ether. 

Sir Joun MELLoR put the Govern- 
ment this poser: “Why is a Home 
Guard officer a private soldier for the 
purposes of pensions, but ‘not a 
common soldier’ for the purposes of 
relief from Estate Duty?” 

Sir WatTER WoMERSLEY, Minister 
of Pensions, replied uneasily to the 
effect that it always had been and 
would—therefore—always be. A reply 
which angered the House. 

Captain CROOKSHANK, questioned on 
the same point, replied feelingly that 





he did not see that the Minister of 
Pensions was in any difficulty— 
implying that the difficulties were all 
at the door of the Treasury. Sir 
JouN MELLOR inquired, in a roar of 
cheers, why Home Guard officers 
should lose both ways. More will be 
heard of this queer position. 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of 
Labour, announced amid cheers that 
an Act is to be passed to collect into 
Britain’s military services all Britons 
now in foreign countries. He went on 
to make a powerful speech showing 
how well the Factories Acts are work- 
ing in our works and factories, even 
amidst the strains and stresses of war. 

It was a proud story of a nation 
keeping its social ideals, when all about 
it were losing theirs. 

Thursday, July 23rd.—Brief nature 
note of London life in war-time, by 
the Right Honourable HERBERT 
Morrison, Secretary of State for 
the Home Department: “The night 
atmosphere of London is often made 
pathetic by the plaintive cries of 
‘Taxi! Taxi!’” 

He was replying to a suggestion— 
believe it or not—that London had too 
many taxi-cabs. As an addition to 


“The Cries of New London” it was 
warmly applauded. 

The House went on to talk of the 
concentration of industry. The subject 
did not concentrate many M.P.s in 
the House. 

° ° 


Nightingale under the 
Bombers 


[The broadcasting of a nightingale’s 
song was interrupted by the sound of 
British bombers going out on a raid.] 


ING, nightingale, let each successive 
note 
Thrill higher; though you burst your 
throat 
Pour out for them your liquid song 
Who fly to different music, and will 
be away 
Who knows how long? 


Sing sweetly, sweetly in your Surrey 
wood, 

Sing on as if your magic voices could 

Their engines for a moment still 

And with a last brief ecstasy before 
they go 

Their earphones fill. 
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“Well, that’s disposed of the last drop of June petrol, dear.” 


Little 


No. I think you’re looking at 


S that the Pole Star? 
Kochab. 


Who’s he? 
Look. Do you see the Great Bear ? 
No. 


Well, do you see seven bright stars in 
the shape of a saucepan—hanging by 
its handle ? 

Oh, yes. 

Well, that’s the Great Bear. 

How very odd! Why not call it a 
saucepan ? 

As a matter of fact, the Americans do 
call it The Dipper. But that’s not very 
dignified. Some call it the Plough. 

I see that. But why the Bear? 

You'd see why if you could see the 
outlying small stars of the constellation— 
seven or eight of them. But nobody ever 
does. 

I still haven’t found the Pole Star. 

Well, you see the two stars making 
the outer edge of the saucepan ? They’re 
the Pointers—Dubhe and Merak. Follow 
that line upwards and it will lead you to 
the Pole Star—or very nearly. See ? 
There ! 

That little fellow all by himself? 

Yes. Polaris. 

So that’s the Pole Star? And he’s 
always at the North ? 

Yes. 

But I thought all the stars kept on 
going round and round. 


Talks 


So they do. All except him. 

Does he stand still ? 

Well, practically. He does a circular 
wriggle. 

Extraordinary arrangement! 

Well, now, if you take a line from 
Merak through the Pole Star 

Half a minute. Who’s Merak ? 

Don’t you know the names of the 
Great Bear stars ? 

Goodness, no! Who does? 

Well, their names are Dubhe—Merak 
— Megrez — Phecda — Alioth— Mizar 
and Benetnasch. 

Odd lot. What do they mean? 

Dubhe means “The Bear,” Merak 
“The Loin of the Bear,” Phecda “The 
Thigh,” Alioth “Al Hawar.” 

But what does Al Hawar mean? 

No idea. It’s all Arabic. Mizar “A 
Girdle,” Benetnasch “The Chief of the 
Mourners,” and Megrez I’ve forgotten. 

Not very Nordic, is it? Or even 
Aryan? 

No. I told you, nearly all the stars 
have old Arabie names. They sound like 
patent medicines, or cleaning powders— 
Skat, Zosma, Arneb, Mirfak, Algol, 
Zaurac. And most of them mean things 
like the Hen’s Beak or the Tail of the 
Goat. 

How unsuitable! 

The others are old Roman names— 
better but meaningless. I want to 
change the lot. For instance, take the 
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Great Bear. 
Britain.” 

Oh, come, old boy. Isn’t this a bit 
Imperialistic ? 

It’s the top constellation of the North. 
It goes round and round the Pole, 
always visible from the British Isles—— 

Always? 

Every night. 


That’s going to be “Great 


It’s obviously Great 


Britain. The only question is what to . 


call the individual stars: 

Why not Canada, South Africa, 
Australia 

I’d thought of that. The trouble ‘is, 
I don’t think it’s ever visible in Australia, 
South Africa or New Zealand. No, 
we'd better have seven national heroes. 
I suggest Shakespeare, Pitt, Nelson, 
Wellington, Wren—and two more. 

Joad ? 

Not yet. Churchill perhaps. Anyhow 
there’s a little problem for your idle 
hours. The seven top Britons. Now take 
a line from Megrez, or rather Pitt—— 
By the way, I’m renaming the Pole Star 
the Star of Liberty, round which all the 
other stars revolve—see the idea ? 

Jolly good show! 

Well, take a line from Pitt through 
the Star of Liberty and you'll come to a 
star called Caph—it’s at the top right- 
hand corner of a large W. 

The Daily Worker ? 

No, you ass. That’s Cassiopeia—or 
was. That’s going to be the United 
States. 

Can they see it? 

Nearly everywhere, I think. If not, 
we shall have to give them something else. 
Now there are five main stars here: 





Caph, Schedar, Ruchbah—and I forget — 


the others. 
others have got any name. 


In fact, I’m not sure the 
They will 


have now. Caph had better be Lincoln, . 


I suppose ; and the others—what d’you 
think ? Washington, Hamilton, Grant, 
Roosevelt—— 

Perhaps you'd better 
Americans. 

Yes. I'll write to the Embassy. Now 
Russia. I’m giving Russia Leo. 

How odd! You give the Bear to 
Britain and the Lion to Russia! 

I'll tell you why. The right side 
of Leo is a perfect Sickle: and with 
a little imagination you can make a 
Hammer out of the other end. It’s got 
a fine star at each end, Regulus and 
Denebola. 

Stalin and Lenin, I suppose? Where 
is it? 

Well, a line through Shakespeare and 
Nelson—away from Liberty—leads you 
to the Sickle. The only trouble about Leo 
is that he’s not one of the always- 
visibles. He’s got a low declination. 

Whatever’s that? 

It’s the latitude of a star. 

How about China? 


ask the 
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“You don’t spell Government like that.” 


The obvious thing for China would be 
Draco : and it’s a good central position. 
But he’s not bright enough. No, I 
think we'll give China Cygnus—the 
Northern Cross—main star Deneb, or 
Chiang-Kai-Shek—same magnitude as 
Stalin. 

Can the Chinese see him ? 

Always, I think. But I’ll make sure. 
France shall have Lyra, with my 
favourite blue star Vega—I expect 
they'll call her Victoire. Now about 

You haven’t done the Dominions. 

No? Well, the Southern ones are easy. 
Australia, of course, will insist on 
having the Southern Cross. Four fine 
stars. Cook—Anzac—Birdwood . . .? 
We shall have to ask them. 

This movement is going to involve 
a good deal of correspondence. 

Yes. I expect the astronomers will 
help. This job should be their contribu- 
tion to the Better World. A Better Sky. 
For New Zealand there’s Centaurus 
next-door—two good stars and a lot 
more wandering about the Southern 
Cross. A good show for Australasia. 
Little Tasmania shall have a star to 
herself—Pavo the Peacock, perhaps. 

South Africa ? 

South Africa’s lucky. She gets Canis 
Major, with Sirius, the brightest star in 
the sky. 

Smuts? 

No doubt. Not to mention Mirzam 
the Announcer, and Adhara the Virgins. 
Canada and India I haven’t fixed yet. 





Canada, perhaps, had better have 
Cepheus. There’s really nothing else 
left that’s North enough. India? I 
don’t know. . Procyon, perhaps. 

Orion? ° 

Certainly not. I’m keeping Orion, 
bless him, for the Sailors’ and Explorers’ 
Corner. 

Why? By the way, where is he ? 

He’s not here. He won’t pop up till 
November. Then you'll see a show! 
He lies athwart the Equator, you see, 
and he’s the Sailors’ Friend. Seven 
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grand stars— Betelgeuse the Armpit of 
the Central One, Bellatrix the Amazon, 
Mintaka the Belt, Alnilam the String 
of Pearls, Saiph, Rigel and so on. 
But I’m going to call them Drake, 
Columbus, Frobisher, Magellan, Scott, 
Cook 

You’ve done Cook. 

Well, you see the idea. There’s a little 
job for you. And then we've still got 
some first-class stuff to play with— 
Castor and Pollux, Almach, Mirach, and 
the Square of Pegasus—that’s the 
Airmen’s Corner—Alpheratz, Head of 
the Woman in Chains, Markab the 
Saddle, Scheat the Horse’s Shoulder, 
Algenib the Wing, Antares, Canopus, 
Altair, Fomalhaut the Fish’s Mouth, 
Aldebaran, Achermar, Alderamin, AI- 
phacca, my dear Arcturus, and Algol 
the Blinking Demon. Sit down and think 
of some sensible, inspiring names for 
them all, and don’t waste your time on 
crossword-puzzles. 

So far, it seems to be rather a 
British sky. 

Not at all. I shall give Arcturus to 
Greece and Alphacca to the Dutch. 
Then you'll have all the fighting United 
Nations in a ring round the Star of 
Liberty. 

And the Axis? 

The Axis, I think, had better be Draco 
the Snake, squirming, writhing, and 
hemmed in between the Star of Liberty 
and the Free Peoples. 

Is that all they get? 

No. I.shall have a Poets’ Corner and 
a Music Corner and so on, and there, 
of course, they’ll score a star or two with 
Beethoven, Bach, Goethe, and all that 





gang. 
What about the Japs? 
The Japs will have no star at all. 
A. P. H. 
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Molesworth’s Jolliest Term 


Contains: Moré girls skools, flower monitors, prees, tuoughery, headmisteresses and fruit. 


July 6. Mum arive at st. cypranes cheers cheers she 
bring us wizard SWEETS inkluding whipped cream wallnuts. 
Chiz as molesworth 2 is suspious viz he sa Are not these the 
walnuts laid down for Armistice night? Mum blush chiz 
and blow fall i.e. Pop on embarkation leave agane and we 
to go to st. ethelburgas (girls skool) gosh chiz. mr trimp 
(headmaster) sa i am loss to eleven: chiz feel he is insincer 
as last match i make duck, blow 8 wides and stun long stop. 
Tell peason i am finishing term at eton to get feel of it. This 
is fib but molesworth 2 come by and swank he is a girl so 
cat is out of bag. Sell all dead maybugs at controlled price. 


July 7. Find large DoLLy on bed chiz. Strongly suspeck 
deaf master who wink heavily at matron over korn flakes. 
No normal man would do this unless plotting. Hope to 
sneak away in skool taxi but alas all boys yell yar boo doris, 
farewell sno white ect. chiz and peason sa he haf always 
been struck by my beauty. Funny? mr trimp sa Order 
order do not rag them, fellows and all stop except deaf 
master who ask to be my valentine and skip weedily in 
front of taxi. ido not think he can haf heard. 


July 8. Definite boos to all girls. 


July 9. First day. Tuough headmisteress take one 
look at me and mutter gosh what i will do for money. 
Weedy bell go tinkle-tinkle: all girls, prees, flower monitors 
and other weeds asemble for Morning Meeting viz singing 
skool song and tuough gigling. This is big morning aktually 
as miss fish (games misteress) haf leaped higher over horse 
than any other games misteress in england and win prize. 
Feeble feeble dora spatchworth (senior pree) sa Come on, 
st ethelburgas, lets give our heroine skool yell. All weeds 
then sa as follows: Q. Whats the mater with miss fish ? 
A. she’s all right. Q. Whos all right? A. miss fish is 
all right. Consider this perfecktly feeble so do headmisteress 
who pat all girls on head including dora spatchworth who 
she pat rather harder than necessery. She haf right idears. 


July 10. Q. What’s the mater with molesworth 1? 
A. he is entirely browned off. 


July 12. Day dawn fine and bright chiz it is morning 
of tuough match v. st. cynthias. All girls haf but one topick 
viz outcome of this grate game. They sa Won’t it be 
spiffing if spatchworth caries her bat? Bat is so big aktually 
that it is miracle if anyone can carry it and i sa so fearlessly 
i am even more browned off i.e. becos am in Wren patrol 
and haf to cry Chirup-chirup if in difculty or catching spy. 
Tuough team arive but super chiz as dora spatchworth 
bowl them all out. Headmisteress sa you can’t help taking 
wickets with a face like that and rap girl smartly with 
sunshade who sa d. spatchworth is the top. Will st. 
ethelburgas do it ? molesworth 2 sa as a mater of fact he do 
not care brass button one way or the other and buzz small 
stone at miss fish. No prep on account of winning match 
and regret to state pla tuough game of tag. Gosh. 


July 14. Peason write letter. He sa his admiration haf 
turned to something deeper and write poem viz 


Hearts afire, hearts so true 
betty darling i love you. 
A joke in poor taste. 


July 16. Small fat girl is still at skool you kno the one 
who is tuough and chew pen, scratch head also carve beta 


thomson is soppy on desk. She wish to let us in on RASBERRY 
RACKET viz pinch rasberries from skool garden and sell to 
ma timmis (pakenham gardens produce of the soil, Ltd.) 
Chiz rember all sermons, pijaws, kanes and shake head. 
molesworth 2 sa why not guzzle rasberries gosh? In the 
end give fruits as present to skool staff with compliments. 


' Top in scripture. Significant ? 


July 17. molesworth 2 zoom by with trowel. He swank 
he is digging for defeat and all small girls are impressed. 


July 18. Anual Pagaent. All girls pute on white dresses 
and tuough headmisteress haf new hat she stare in mirror 
and is aghast at what she sees. Pagaent begin viz HUMAN 
WHIST we are all feeble cards and haf to skip weedily chiz. 
molesworth 2 swank he is two of clubs cheers cheers he get 
dealt into wrong hand and trump dora spatchworth (ace 
of hearts). Small fat girl suggest we bag bunch of grapes 
from headmisteress hat as would never be missed among 
so much fruit but i refuse. Hand round ices i.e. molesworth 
2 sa May i tempt you to an icecream, molesworth 1? and 
i repli allow me to press you to one of mine. Do 9 strawberry 
3 vanilla affect boys? 


July 19. Yes. 


July 21. Pop’s embarkation agane cancelled. and he is 
to sit in barn near bognor and give all solders fatigues chiz. 
No real sign of end of term hols bombs or more rasberries. 
Weedy weedy all girls swot, bees place long noses in flowers 
and birds sing feeble songs. Buzz criket ball at dora 
spatchworth, brick at blakbird and small pellet at miss fish. 
All miss. That is life. 


July 22. Chirup-chirup and boo to von bock. 
. the end. 


° ° 


Icarus 


THE down-dive, the climax, the crescendo of it, 
With what clever daredevilry it accomplishes 
The meteor’s fall, 

The swifter-than-swallow glancing down the sky 

From the world’s pinnacle! 

And see now, how man lavishes 

His brain, bone, beauty, aware or unaware, 

All his wisdom and wit, 

To scale the skyways, the unmapped byways and high- 

roads of the air. 


How brave at noonday escapading there 

Only the sun’s one eye above, and far below 
Patchwork of countries, dolphin seas of cloud 
Shining, wind-wallowing go: 

But in darkness how daring, how secret and sublime 
Winged on war’s errands, far tossed in fiercest fight 
From spinning world-of-wars. 


Perilously suspended from the roof of time, 
Exiled earth’s sight, 

The squadrons move across the austere night 
And measure justice from among the stars. 
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The Upper Third 
Debate 


OTION before the House:— 
“That Fox-Hunting is Cruel 
and Unnecessary.” 

Chairman: The Honourable Form- 
Master. 

Mr. FoTHERGILL said that he had 
great pleasure in moving the motion, 
ladies and gentlemen. In his opinion 
hunting was absolutely frightful, horsy 
people were frightful, and the fox 
probably thought it was, thought it 
was, well, frightful. Anyway, what was 
there to be said for horsy people with 
bandy legs? He supposed that the 
Honourable Opposer was a horsy man. 
He wished to urge the House to vote 
for the motion. 

Mr. WynpHam said that horsy 
people, oh, he was sorry, that, ladies 
and. gentlemen, it gave him great 
pleasure to. oppose the motion, and 
horsy people were jolly good people 
when you got to know them and that 
bandy legs were better than knock- 
knees anyway, and Fothergill, oh, he 
was sorry, the Honorary Mover was 
only a School House tough and anyone 
knew what a School House tough’s 
opinions were worth. The fox probably 
enjoyed the excitement and anyway 
it was venom, he meant vermin, and 
ought to be kept down, and he wished 
to urge the House to vote against the 
motion, oh, yes, and in hunting the 
fox had a sporting chance. 

The HonovuraBLE Mover was refused 
permission to reply until the end of the 
debate but urged Mr.Stemple Minor not 
to forget the School House tough bit. 

Mr. STEMPLE Minor said that he had 
great pleasure in seconding the motion, 
Mr. Chairman, sir—that was the proper 
thing to say, not ladies and gentlemen, 
because there weren’t any ladies there, 
yes, and precious few 

The CHAIRMAN intervened. 

Mr. StemMPLE Minor, continuing, 
said that what he would like to say 
was that if the fox was vermin, why 
give it a sporting chance? Why not 
shoot it and have done with it, or 
poison it? A serious alleg—allegation 
had been made against the School 
House and he would like to inform 
the Honourable Allegator that anyone 
who was oaf enough to be in West 
House—— 

The CHAIRMAN intervened. 

Mr. Boong, laughing mirthlessly, 
said that everything he had meant to 
say seemed to have been said, but 
(pause), however (pause), since (long 
pause and scratch), well, he thought he 
had said all he had to say. 
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“ Mosquito net? Oh, fine, Sergeant—I’ve caught seven in 


it already.” 


The Debate was then thrown open 
to the House. 

The HonovurRABLE Mover, Mr. JEF- 
FERSON Magor, and Mr. GRAVES said 
that, ladies and gentlemen—— 

After a weeding-out process, during 
which the Honourable Mover was 
warned : 

Mr. JEFFERSON MaJor said that no 
decent person—that shooting a fox 
wasn’t done, and anyway, if you did, 
you might kill them all off, and no 
one wanted the fox to become extinct 
or there would be no more hunting. 
Hunting was good for Unemployment. 

Mr. GRAVES said that it was silly to 
say that the fox would become extinct, 


as you only killed the fox in the winter, 
and what did Mr. Jefferson Major 
think foxes did in the summer-time ? 

Mr. ParRKIN read very quickly and 
inaudibly a long speech which highly 
amused him, and he eventually resumed 
his seat by request. 

Mr. Cross Quartvs said he liked to 
see the dogs and the red coats. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed himself 
strongly in favour of the motion, and 
weighted his arguments with con- 
siderable skill and eloquence. 

As there was no time for the 
Honourable Mover to exercise his right 
of reply, the House then divided, and the 
motion was lost by twenty votes to two. 


























AcANTHUS 


1 went down to 2,000 feet and stooged around for a bit.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Roumanian Prince Hal 


Mr. A. L. EasTErMAN, formerly a foreign correspondent 
of two great London dailies, gives in this book (King 
Carol, Hitler and Lupescu. GOLLANcz, 12/6) an extremely 
interesting though ill-constructed and ramshackle account 
of the most courageous of HITLER’s pre-war opponents. 
Like Prince Hat, Carox, after sowing his wild oats, 
became an able and courageous ruler. Unfortunately the 
Inglish, though partial to this kind of transformation in 
fiction or on the stage, are slow to recognize it in real life, 
and it was only in November 1938, when CaRot had already 
been reigning for eight years, that he was received in this 
country with the respect customarily paid to a foreign 
monarch. Before that date his association with Madame 
Lupescu, which Mr. EAsTERMAN shows to have been of a 
serious nature and to have had a steadying influence on 
him, was treated by the English as proof of an entirely 
irresponsible temperament. After Munich, however, it 
seemed less important to insist on an immaculate record 
in the private lives of foreign rulers, and CaRov’s reception 
was most cordial. He told our Government that if they 
would finance the rearmament of Roumania in exchange 
for its wheat and oil, he would fight HrrLer, should HrTLER 
try to force his way through Roumania to the Black Sea. 
But the City decided that Roumania was not “a good 
business risk,” and Carot left England with nothing more 
tangible than expressions from the Government of friend- 
ship and goodwill. On his return journey he saw Hitter, 
bluntly refused to release from prison HITLER’s Roumanian 
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catspaw CoDREANU, the head of the Iron Guard, and on 


‘his return home had CopREANU and thirteen of his 


accomplices shot. For the time being HiTLErR digested 


this reckless challenge in silence, but when France fell, 


eighteen months later, CAROL’s position was hopeless, and 
in September 1940 he transferred his crown to his son, 
and escaped through Switzerland to Spain. HITLER tried 
through the Spanish Government to lure him to Germany 
with an offer of a castle and the treatment proper to his 
rank, but CaroL was not tempted, and having eluded his 
Spanish guards with a humorous audacity worthy of 
d’ Artagnan, crossed into Portugal, and is now in South 
America. All this is excellently told by Mr. EasTERMAN, 
whose most interesting personal experience in Roumania 
was a meeting with CoDREANU, a perfect specimen of a 
Fascist leader, vital, magnetic, unusually handsome, but 
childishly-vain and emotionally unstable almost to the 
point of insanity. H. K. 





Shavian Dilemma 


Sympathetic, meditative, vigorous, and kept to the 
point by an attractive austerity of treatment, Mr. E. 
Srravuss’s Bernard Shaw: Art and Socialism (GOLLANCZ, 
6/-) issues, like all sound criticism, beyond its interpretation 
of the artist into a clarification of principles. Because the 
artist is a prophet and his art the vehicle of his gospel, the 
principles are political and ethical first and artistic after- 
wards. SHaw did not exploit social maladjustments as 
matter for plays; he wrote plays to put across as much as 
his public would stand of his sense of social maladjustments. 
One cannot quite grasp why Mr. Strauss, who intended, he 
says, to exhibit G. B.S.’s gradual abandonment of Socialism, 
proclaims SHaw still supremely a Socialist and Socialism our 
one alternative to catastrophe. The profounder plays— 
Major Barbara, say, or St. Joan—exhibit a higher ideal 
than any particular social framework implies. Most forms 
of government, nobly implemented, have their successes. 
No form is fool-proof and greed-proof—least of all 
democracy. ‘‘Man,” wrote the playwright turned pamph- 
leteer, “will return to his idols and his cupidities in spite of 
all ‘movements’ and all revolutions; until his nature is 
changed.” One gathers, in fine, from the honest and able 
presentment of a lifetime’s evidence, that SHaw’s highest 
speculative flights began where his Socialism ended. 

H. P. E. 





Wars Within Wars 


In a note to his latest novel, Bird of the Wilderness 
(MacmiLLan, 8/6), Mr. Vincent SHEEHAN tells us that it 
is based on the manuscript of his first long story written 
twenty years ago. It is, as might be expected, since the 
thoughts of youth are generally dreary, cheerless as regards 
theme, though the idealism is heartening. The hero, a 
half-German boy brought up before the last war in a small 
Illinois town by his mother, who teaches music, is a misfit 
with an unusual brain and a romantic loyalty to the 
Celtic father whom he had never seen. We meet him on the 
day he annoys his German relations by refusing to go on 
studying their language at school, and we say good-bye as 
he goes to enlist in the army that is to help to defeat them. 
In between those occasions he meets his father, buys him 
out of prison, suffers grim consequences, falls in love with 
his school-teacher, and marries a rich girl to save her 
from the consequences of a particularly revolting form of 
“trouble.” The rather unhappy story is told freshly, for 
the author understands young valour as well as its dourness. 
Bill Owen’s parents are an unforgettable couple: the 
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feckless romanticism of the one and the thrift and deter- 
mination of the other produce strange conflict in their son, 
whose story is well worth reading. B. E. B. 





Regeneration by Air Raids 


Air raids have their use—to the novelist. They can kill 
off superfluous characters with ease more naturally than 
the old railway accident, and they can also, it appears, 
induce a change of heart. Medleigh, we are told, was a 
pleasant country town, but it certainly seems to have had 
its full share of attention from the Luftwaffe. Miss RicoHMaL 
CROMPTON, you perceive, is well up to date in her latest 
novel, which bears the rather cumbrous title of Mrs. 
Frensham Describes a Circle (MACMILLAN, 8/6), and she 
gives us a good study of an interesting group of characters. 
Mrs. Frensham herself lives in the little village of Hayle, 
and after two introductory chapters suddenly finds herself 
in hospital, her cottage and invalid husband having both 
been destroyed bya bomb. After the hospital Mrs. Frensham 
migrates to Medleigh, where her daughter Anice lives, and 
we are introduced to another group—Mrs. Tylney, her 
mother-in-law, a too energetic “managing”? woman, with 
her two daughters, Paula and Beryl, and Anice’s own pair, 
Ellen and Pat. Quite a good story, with another air raid 
at the end, which miraculously changes the mother-in-law’s 
too strenuous disposition besides killing a lady-help who 
has moods but a heroic soul. L. W. 





e 


Picture of England 


In An Ulsterwoman in England (CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
Press, 8/6), Miss Nesca A. Ross gives us impressions of 
life in this country, beginning in 1924 with undergraduate 
days in Oxford, where she went “with all her prejudices 
about her,” and ending in 1941 when, after attending Red 
Cross lectures, teaching English to London’s Italian Colony, 
working first as a temporary Civil Servant and then on the 
staff of the Women’s Employment Federation (besides 
suffering all the usual diversions of blitzes, evacuation and 
rest-cures in bombed areas), she proves herself well qualified 
to give reasoned and reasonable opinions. Her first chapter, 
“The Sassenach,” contains the startling opinion of a friend: 
“T can’t stand the English: they’re so gushing.” Miss 
Ross also begins by disliking, but she develops tolerance 
and affection, though many of her comments are too true 
to be pleasant: “‘The works (of the Civil Service) seemed 
to be full of butter, and it was hardly reassuring to be told 
it was the best,” and ‘‘The English forgive readily because 
they have never, as a nation, suffered such injuries as do 
not merely hurt the body but damage the soul,” and 
“There is a heartiness that is not merely shy of book- 
learning but has a rooted distrust of mental activity.” 
But her criticism is of more value than her many compli- 
ments, for she is cruel only to be kind, and her book should 
be read by all who fear infection from the national sin of 
complacency. B. E. B. 


Passions Spin the Plot. 


The slope of a more or less extinct volcano may not be a 
pleasant place to live on, but, they say, a fine vintage is 
often extracted from its precarious grapes. Perceiving with 
a rare dramatic insight that the epilogue of a great passion 
is far more valuable an exhibitor of character than the 
passion itself, the Polish dramatist M. Janostav [waszkIE- 
wicz has created a brilliant tragi-comedy out of the dust 
and ashes of the affaire CHopin—GEORGE SanD. Three Acts 
of it—and practically no action save the constantly debated 
and always impending departure of CHoprn, now the mere 
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spoilt child of a maternal ex-mistress, from GEORGE SAND’s 
French country-house! Yet because GEORGE SAND believes 
herself romantic only in her novels (and in the liaisons that 
inspire them) and likes to exercise every bourgeois virtue 
in the home circle, the domestic strain of her very diverse 
precept and example renders Summer at Nohant (MINERVA 
PUBLISHING Co., 4/6) a masterpiece of ironic entertainment. 
Every part in the play should be remunerative on the 
boards. CHOPIN, it is true, is mostly embryo sonatas and a 
crisis (over his food) with the real son of the house. But 
half a dozen other aspirants to happiness find their strategy 
incommoded by the more ruthless manceuvres of the two 
principal figures. H. P. E. 


The Dog in Short Story 


This book, which C. B. Pouttnery edits, 
Is Best Dog Stories and may be 
Attached to individual credits. 
It is not an anthology 
Wherein, by simple scissor-practice, 
Dég-rose buds in a sheaf are tied; 
Each tale’s intact, our book, in fact, is 
An “omnibus” and full inside. 


Here dogdom’s writ, the whole caboodle 
As seen by those with eyes therefor, 
Here’s ANSTEY’S classical Black Poodle, 
Here are EMANUEL’S Dogs of War; 
And if you miss the gladsome caper 
Of some proved favourite (Garm, I think), 
You’ll find a hundred ghosts of paper 
To justify a faith in ink. 


These tales are catholic in fiction; 
Open the book, you have within 
A Battersea without affliction, 
A Mr. Crurr’s—without the din; 
And “puppy, whelp and hound and cur,” the 
Work they adorn in every whit, 
Is, I submit,-most Kennelworthy. 
The firm of FaBER publish it. P. R. ©. 














“Of course you've complicated matters a bit by not 
taking that hazardous journey I warned you about last 
time.” 
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“Actually I wanted something for a train journey.” 


Letters to a Conscript Father 


Y DEAR FATHER,—I got 
your wire saying your posting 


was through, and I’m lashing 
you up with all possible griff about 
Bullsfield Station as requested. I only 
hope it reaches you in time. 

First of all, don’t be alarmed by 
what anybody says about life at Bulls- 
field. They’re probably only trying to 
impress you with their own powers of 
endurance. By a tremendous stroke 
of luck (for you) Bairstow was at 
Bullsfield himself just after his initial 
training, and although he isn’t back 
off sick leave yet I can at any rate 
tell you a few things he told me about 
being there, and the minute he comes 
back I'll let you have more detailed 
gen. I should advise you not to believe 
anything you hear about the place. 
For one thing, I remember Bairstow 
saying it was absolutely untrue that 
a man who dropped a match-stick in 
the cook-house entrance was made to 
scrub the three flights of stone stairs 


with a toothbrush. Actually, it was an 
ordinary big scrubbing-brush he used. 
So take all such stories with a grain 
of salt. 

However, I think it’s pretty true 
that Bullsfield discipline is fierce. But 
look at it this way. If, after your 
initial training, you went to one of 
those stations where airmen go about 
with their tunics unfastened and their 
caps tucked in their belts, you’d 
assume at once that the elements of 
discipline drummed into you in the 
last month or two could be abandoned 
for ever; whereas an intensification of 
that discipline will be good for your 
morale — like Somerset Maugham’s 
chaps who wear dinner-clothes in the 
jungle. 

Anyway, remember that at a Station 
like Bullsfield you’re on parade for 
twenty-four hours a day. Even when 
you ve got into bed, Duty Officers and 
people may come round and charge 
you for not having your toilet things 


laid out in accordance with the locker 
plan on the barrack-room wall. So 
it’s no good just sprucing yourself up 
for muster parade and letting every- 
thing go hang for the rest of the day. 
This is important for you to remember 
after having been so long in civvy 
billets where nobody worried you at 
all except for an occasional visit by 
the M.O. to see that the drains were 
all right. 

So, first of all—your dress and 
general appearance. Remember that 
the fact that you’ve-just been six 
hours on the train won’t be accepted 
as any sort of excuse by the main gate 
policemen at Bullsfield. So don’t come 
staggering in with your boots laced 
crosswise or the lid of your mess-tin 
facing outwards. Policemen are quick 
on these things. And watch your hair- 
cut, for pity’s sake; don’t think that 
the hair-cut that was good enough for 
your passing-out parade will be good 
enough for Bullsfield two days later. 
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I expect you’ve been taught to stand 
to attention when addressed by an 
N.C.O., and don’t think you haven’t 
still got to do it. Start right away at 
the guard-room when you get to 
Bullsfield and stand to attention like 
mad ; this will make the police sergeant 
see that you are an airman of dis- 
crimination, and may even decide him 
net to charge you with having dusty 
boots, or not having your belt-buckle 
dead in line with your tunic buttons. 
Apart from N.C.O0.s, remember to 
show tremendous respect to- mere 
A.C. Plonks who have been at Bulls- 
field some time. As weeks go by the 
permanent staff of a Station acquire a 
sort of honorary rank, calling corporals 
by their Christian names—and dis- 
respectful new arrivals by very un- 
Christian ones. You really can’t go 
wrong if you treat everybody as if they 
were officers of Air Rank at the very 
least; you'll find out in a week or so 
the instances where it will pay you to 
keep it up and those where you can 
drop it altogether. 

Make sure your trousers are well 

creased. A double crease or no crease at 
all is naturally spotted very quickly 
with so much standing to attention. 
' Webbing, of course, is full of pitfalls, 
and if you can possibly cram yours into 
your kit-bag, do so. If you can’t, and 
have to Wear it, then I’m afraid a 
charge of some sort is absolutely 
inevitable. N.C.O.s looking for a 
charge can always rely on webbing 
because nobody ever has it on quite 
properly; even the most experienced 
webbing-wearers get caught by one of 
the strap-ends coming unrolled at the 
back of their belts where they can’t 
see it. Some people I know make their 
webbing up into a parcel and put it in 
the post, but then there’s a danger of 
the Station post office, seeing a strange 
addressee, just sending it back marked 
‘“Not Known’—and then, at the kit- 
inspection on about your second day, 
where are you ? 

And now a few words of warning 
about life in a barrack-room. (I begin 
to wish you hadn’t started your R.A.F. 
life in civvy billets—you’d have got 
all this over long ago; still, we must 
make the best of it.) 

Bullsfield, so Bairstow told me, is 
a very old-established peace - time 
Station, not one of these places knocked 
up in a month or two just for the 
duration, but a properly arranged camp 
with a fine barrack-square surrounded 
by three-story blocks in plain red brick. 
I expect you'll be living in one of these. 
There.’s nothing very cosy about them, 
and there’s usually something wrong 
with the plumbing, but they don’t 
leak, like jerry-built huts, and they 


don’t blow away in the night, like 
tents. 

First, about a choice of bed. I say 
“choice””—you may just have to take 
a broken bed near the door that 
nobody else will have—but in case you 
do get a choice you’d better remember 
two things: (1) the geographical 
position: a bed half-way down the 
barrack-room is about the best. One 
near the door means that (a) barrack- 
room inspections may start with you, 
while the inspecting officer is keen and 
captious (the. same applies to.a bed at 
the far end), (b) people coming late 
will fall on you and wake you up, 
(c) any N.C.O. wanting an odd job 
done will pick on you, and (d) there'll 
be a withering draught from the door 
(barrack-room doors almost always 
have faulty latches). Point 2 deals 
chiefly with the type of actual bed 
(creaking, folding without warning, 
steel-strip-sprung or wire-sprung); of 
course these last two types may also 
creak or collapse, but the ideal bed is a 
wire-sprung one that doesn’t do either. 
There are other factors to ‘consider, of 
course. - If you get a bed under a 
window you'll not only be responsible 
for the black-out, but will be at the 
beck and call of all the people who 
want it opening and shutting. If you 
can get a bed without a steel wall- 
cupboard over it, this is a good thing. 
Steel wall-cupboards are involved in a 
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tremendous percentage of barrack- 
room charges, either because the tops 
are dusty, or you’ve forgottento lock 
them (or forgotten to leave them open 
for inspection), or because the contents 
aren’t laid out according to instructions 
—the socks on top of the handkerchief 
*pile, for instance. . If, however, you 
haven’t got a cupboard, then you'll 
have an airman’s box into which 
everything can be hurled just as you 
fancy. For some reason or other nobody 
inspects airmen’s boxes. 

Make sure you know what your 
‘Room Duty” is. You may be respon- 
sible for something and not know it 
(e.g., dusting the lamp-shades, washing 
the walls, blackleading the stoves, 
scrubbing the table-top—not to men- 
tion outside jobs like scouring the 
wash-basins and changing the fire- 
bucket water)—and if you don’t 
determine to find out what you’re 
supposed to be doing, believe me, 
nobody will tell you until you find 
.yourself charged with “When on 
Active Service, not shaking the door- 
mat at the entrance to ‘A’ Barrack 
Room, No. 4 Barrack Block.” 

Let me know if you manage to dodge 
a charge getting in to the Station, as 
I shall be worrying about you till I 
hear. Next time I shall have Bairstow 
with me and hope to give you first- 
hand griff about Bullsfield ways. 

Your loving Son _—~PETER. 


i 








“Personally I wouldn't have given more than a half-colour for 


potato-picking.” 





H. J. Talking 


T one end of my laboratory I keep my tenant, B. Smith, 
A who is also a scientist, specializing in solar biology. 
Solar biology is something quite new. For years the 
books have said there just couldn’t be life on the sun, but 
as B. Smith points out, the scientific method is to verify 
your hypotheses. Of course, it makes it easier for him that 
he knows there can’t be life on the sun owing to the heat, 
but his work is to prove it. He spends a lot of time looking 
at the sun through a telescope, but even the largest telescope 
would not show animals if they were small or lived under 
ground or something like that. Some people might just 
give it up, but B. Smith is conscientious; he writes a 
regular article for a scientific journal giving a day-to-day 
record of animals he has not seen through his telescope, 
but impartially pointing out that this is not watertight 
proof they do not exist. 

Perhaps this year B. Smith might come fishing with me. 
He agrees with me on almost everything, except that he 
goes further than I do about breakages, and how they 
make thirigs free and easy in a shack. He likes to haul a 
chunk of the ceiling down and let it lie about. He usually 
does it by standing on the table with an ice-pick. In some 
moods he digs away until he has extracted a tile, and when 
it is cold we have to scramble up on the roof and cover the 
hole with the table-cloth to keep the snow out. Another 
thing B. Smith doesn’t agree with me about is my wife. 
He says I don’t treat her consistently rough enough, but 
let up from time to time. He says if I gave him the run of 
her with his ice-pick he could smarten her up no end. 

B. Smith sometimes behaves what he calls ““debonairly.” 
He flicks bits of fluff off his lapel until his finger-joints ache 
and hums with his teeth shut. He has a theory that this 
makes him irresistible to women. My wife told him it 
didn’t and said the effect it had on her was worse than 
hiccoughs, but he turned nasty and said she wasn’t a woman 
he would wish not to be resisted by. It was only my pointing 
out to her he was a tenant that stopped her biting him, 
that being one way she has in a dispute ; another is divorcing, 
and it makes her wild she can’t divorce him. He knows 
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this and sometimes his treatment of her is unbridled to the 
last degree. It is nothing to B. Smith to spread stories 
about that she is tattooed with a ready-reckoner, once 
causing her to have her clothes torn off when passing the 
Stock Exchange. 

Some people pay bills before they happen, scared of 
getting into debt. B. Smith is like that. He passes a shop, 
sees a piano, thinks he might have a piano sometime, goes 
in and pays for it, and tells them he will send for it later 
on. Then he goes sour on the idea; the piano hangs over 
him. He looks round the laboratory and thinks of all the 
things he will have to get rid of to make room for it. So 
he thinks he had better sell it, but the only shop that will 
buy it is another piano shop, and the only thing he can 
buy at the piano shop is a piano, and so it goes on. He 
won't just take cash for fear he might spend it and get into 
debt. Buying pianos new and selling them secondhand eats 
up the money, which is why he has to take another job 
on the side. At night, when there is not much doing in 
solar biology, he gives my wife and me lessons in memory 
training. He reads a lot of numbers out of the telephone- 
book and we wait ten minutes and try and write them 
down. He charges pretty heavily for it, but if we didn’t 
take the lessons he would have no money to pay the rent. 

B. Smith once used to write advertisements for the end 
of books. Publishers often make you think you have got a 
really long book when it is quite short, and the way they 
do this is by having a lot of advertisements at the back. 
Generally speaking they have advertisements with a good 
deal of readmg in them, solid advertisements, but when 
they haven’t been publishers very long they have few of 
their own books to advertise, and don’t seem much elass. 
So people like B. Smith write advertisements for them, 
and if anyone wants any of the books they say that owing 
to the demand they are out of print. Some of the advertise- 
ments he wrote were for the Fundamental Classics Library, 
containing all the books he had ever read, described at great 
length, The Gravedigger’s Encyclopedia and the works of a 
divine he called ‘Doctor Artemus Saggett.” There were 


twelve volumes of Sermons on Sundry Offertories alone. He 
once got his own back on my wife by including her in the 
advertisements of a series of biographies which contained 
Messalina, Lucrezia Borgia and Constance Kent. 





“If No. 3 don’t do something about their black-out they’ll be getting the rest of us fined.” 
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Discovery... 

Even the sketchiest possibility his sails with all his unconquer- 
of discovering and developing able heart and soul. | 
new lands. was spur enough to In a lesser field, we too, of 
Raleigh’s spirit of enterprise the Raleigh Cycle Co., have 
and adventure. modestly shared that passion for 
There was the chance of discovery; with pleasing benefit | 


glory for his country; so he to all who travel the road by 
planned and charted and set cycle. 











Run the tip of your tongue over your teeth. Feel 
that filmy coating ? That’s what collects stains, makes 
them dingy. It shows you need the film-fighting 
powers of IRIUM — the new super-cleanser used in 
Pepsodent. For Irium flushes film away, 
polishes teeth so shiny-smooth that film 
slides off. Change to Pepsodent. See 
and feel how Irium. keeps your teeth 
sparkling with health and brilliance. 

Take old tubes back to the shop. 


Raleigh Cycles are rationed. Register your order 
with your dealer, but try to carry on with your old 
machine. Leave the new bicycles for war workers. 


RALEIGH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 


THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. LTD., LENTON, NOTTINGHAM 


' “Tell me. 


doctor... 


. . . What are the 
important properties 


73d. 1/3 2/2 Inc. Taz 





























The economy of using your 
electric fire on cool evenings 
is that its heat is immediately 


in the presence of blood or pus: available and instantly dis- 
continued —used only when you 


and, for preference, agreeable 
‘ % need warmth—not a moment 
inuse. These are the properties longer. 





of an antiseptic for 
personal use ?” 


In the first place an anti- 
septic must kill germs. But, 
more than that, it must kill 
them without damaging the 
tissues they have invaded. It 
must be selective = able to tell 
a good germ from a batl one. 
An antiseptic for personal 
use must be non-toxic, non- 
corrosive, stable, and persistent 


DETTOL 


Trade Mark 





of an antiseptic which medical 
science has sought since germs 
first came to be understood. 
In the modern antiseptic 
‘Dettol’ these qualities are 
united and combined; and to- 
day in our great hospitals and 
in private practice everywhere 
‘ Dettol’ is the chosen weapon 
of defence against the menace 
of septic infection. 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


THE MODERN 
ANTISEPTIC 
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Switeh on yous b 


FERANT 


JP quick compos. 


EMEMBER, too, that you can reduce the heat-voiume 

of your Ferranti Fire by fitting an ‘element’ of 

lower capacity. And if your Ferranti needs repair or a 

new part, now is the time to get it done—ready for winter. 

New Ferranti Fires will be very scarce, but your Dealer 
can still get spare parts for renewals. 


FIRST - FOREMOST - HOTTEST 


FERRANTI LTD., Moston, MANCHESTER, 10 
London Office: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 



































7 appeal 
for more 


Jewels 


WORKS OF ART. . pert 
SILVER .. RARE BOOKS . 


for the next | 


RED CROSS. 


# Sale@ 


The need for vital necessities and 
comforts for our sick, wounded, 
and Prisoners of War continues 
to grow. We ask confidently for 
further gifts for the next Sale in 
aid of the Duke of Gloucester’s 
Red Cross and St. John Fund. 
Gifts gratefully received by the 
Treasurer, Red Cross Sales, 17, 
Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
et acoder ges ge! on behalf of the War 
J of the British Red Cross Society and 
the Order of 81. << s registered under 
the War Charities A 
This aa my is devoted to the Red Cross 
by Beechams Pills Ltd. 
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LOOK AFTER YOUR 


StEZ 





SOME HELPFUL HINTS 


Get the best from your Lister engine by looking after 


it. Cut this out and stick it up beside your engine. 


Study your Instruction Book. 


Keep the engine clean. 


Use the right grade of lubricating oil. 


Change the oil before it gets dirty or sludgy 


Keep the lubricating oil at the right level. 


YOUR ENGINE NEEDS AN OCCASIONAL 


OVERHAUL — SEE THAT 


IT GETS IT 


In case of difficulty refer your trouble at once to the makers 


R. A- LISTER & CO. LTD 
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THERE “ou ARE Porsoveu! 
ALL THIS WAM FOR. NOTHING 
— THEY'VE NO WILKINSON'S 


LIQVORICE ALLSORTS 








4 USED 
BY OVER 7,000 DOCTORS 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS 








Creamy, Delicious. Nourishing 





ARROWROOT 
DESSERT _ 


EASILY MADE-EASILY Mare << 
DIGESTED. NO SUGAR 
GA etal 
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Equally delicious served HOTor COLD | 
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’ Over 100 Chemists 


This chemist is one of the 100 or so 
| working in Berger’s twelve Empire 
| factories. His job is to keep the 
products up to the high Berger 
standard, or to find a way of making 
them better if that be possible 


Wartime restriction of raw 
materials has stimulated the paint 
chemist’s search for alternative 
means of producing efficient pro- 
| tective and decorative finishes 


| Berger research has evolved notable 
developments which—at present 
fully devoted to the National effort 
|—will, after the war, tend to 
| revolutionise paint practice in both 
industry and decoration 





When peacetime comes ask your 
decorator to use ‘ Berger’ Paints on 
| your home. (POMPEIAN Save-a-coat 
|enamel paint and MAISONE Wash- 
able Water-paint are favourite 
home-brighteners) 








FALSE TEETH 


and worth-while advice 


| Do not suffer unnecessary pain and 
embarrassment by wearing a badly 
| fitting denture. Try sprinkling the 
‘contact surface with KOLYNOS 


. | DENTURE FIXATIVE, a taste- 






Industrialists 
—you meet many paint problems in 


these high-pressure days. Why not 
consult us ; these chemists, working i in 
the most up-to-date laboratories, may 
be able to reduce your finishing cost 
and speed up your —— A word to 
Berger,London,E.9—’phone AMHerst 
3321 will bring a representative 


| Bagger Paints 


Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., London, Birmingham, Glasgow, Dublin, Durban, Sydney, 


| Melbourne, Adelaide, Perth, Wellington 








EE 


|less white powder which will hold 
\it firmly and comfortably in cor- 
rect position. Also keep your 
plate clean and fresh by brushing 
iregularly with KOLYNOS 
|DENTURE POWDER, recom- 
‘mended by dentists for removal of 
|stains and food debris. 


| Obtainable from all Chemists 
Fixative 1/3d &3/3d; Powder 1/3d 


AKOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE 


| is NOT liable to Purchose Tax and is 
NOT restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act 





For your Silverware ¢ 
use only 


‘Goddards 


Plate Powder 


or 


Liquid Plate Polish 


a 
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We salute the Merchant Navy’s glorious 
flag—‘ the Red Duster’— symbol of the = 
very bloodstream of our wartime energies ! 2 yi = 


Car and bus batteries, 
stationary _ batteries, 
batteries for radio 
and lighting, and 
for all industrial 
purposes. 




























it, We are keeP! ne 
Ps Meti dian flag fly? 
N 4) 
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INDUSTRIAL LAMPS 
range, including Slumberwear, are no longer available, 


but we are making the following garments labelled Rechargeable electric lamps for all 
“Utility Wear by Meridian” :—Men’s Vests and 3 . i ‘ 7 
Pants, Singlets and Trunks, Slipovers, and Half Hose, industrial purposes, including special 
Boys’ Vests, Trunks and Jerseys, Women’s Vests and , : 
Knickers, and Children’s Vests, Knickers, Socks types for use in explosive atmospheres, 


and Ankle-Socks. P 
mines, shelters, 
y 2: 
, YM 7 y *, 
©) - _ ) 
tl” 
de 7 kzc4cv1VuvjrV7je5Ja“Jdn: 


We regret that many popular lines in the Meridian 





marine — signal- 
ling, etc., ete. 
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Full details on 
request. 


Ubi MU 
OLDHAM & SON LTD., DENTON, MANCHESTER, EST. 1865 


J. B. LEWIS & SONS LTD., NOTTINGHAM 
Established 1815 Suppliers to the Wholesale Trade 


















BELTING 
for Driving 
and Conveying. 


MINTEX 
Brake Lining 
for Industrial 
Machinery, Air- 
craft and Road 
Vehicles. 


_— "Staybrite” Steel is not a mere coating ; its stainiessness 
is inherent - solidly rustiess through and through « and it Virtue 
_ally lasts. for ever. Any ope/ation in: the working of the other _ 
“noble and decorative materials can be <arried out equally 
well in “Staybrite” Steel, |the, most beautiful and practical 
metal. for a whole range ‘of domestic produgts. « 






ASBESTOS 
Yarns, Cloths, We are Steelmakers and produce the steels from. which these 
Se R Tapes, Lagging, ; and other goods are fabricaced. We ourselves do. not manufacture 
; A J Packing and i/ : the finished articies ‘ 
go: ‘ft iio Jointing. | 





BRITISH BELTING & ASBESTOS Ltd.°tiskHieaTon FIRTH VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD 
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“You see, 
you're seldom very far 
froman Austin Reed shop”’ 


“They’re spread about the country. And that saves no 
end of rushing around when it comes to buying a 
uniform. No mistake about it, they know their stuff at 
Austin Reed’s. The tailoring’s perfect, and they’ve got 
the detail right to the last pip.” 


STIN REED 
AL & | d L 4 4 
103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1. 
77 CHEAPSIDE - 13 FENCHURCH STREET - 


Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Harrogate, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Sheffield, Southampton. Also at Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, 
Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, Grantham, Hove, Llandrindod Wells, Llandudno, Plymouth, 
Richmond (Yorks), Shrivenham. London Telephone: Regent 6789. 














135 VICTORIA STREET 


for Daimler, 





For over half » century, the B.S.A. Bicycle 


has been respected as the most dependably built 
conveyance on two wheels: an acknowledgement 
of merit that public opinion has extended to 
other B.S.A. products. To B.S.A Motor Cycles, 
for instance, where the B.S.A. mark on the tank 
stands for reliability, flexibility, and performance. 

B.S.A. does not rest on its laurels, for 
throughout the B.S.A. organization (responsible 
Lanchester, and B.S.A. Cars, 
Daimler Buses, Jessop & Saville Special Steels, 


and Monochrome Hardchrome Process) planning 


and research go on — for your ultimate benefit. 







Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd. 
Birmingham, England. 





Lanchester Cars « Daimler Cars « B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
B.S.A. Bicycles » Daimler Buses + Jessop & Saville Special Steels 
| B.S.A. Guns and Rifles » B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Machine 
Tools and Small Tools « Monochrome Hardchrome Process. 
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